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CHAPTER XXX. 

Ir may be inconceivable to some people that 

any girl could be so treacherous pant so crafty 
‘as Blanche Despard; but we all know that 
‘tthe heart of man is deceitful above all 
things and eeoy wicked ;” and Miss 
Blanche, in addition to a naturally oblique, 
hard, cruel disposition, had what she con- 
sidered wrongs Of her own to avenge. 
__ She had loved her cousin Rupert as much as 
it was in her power to care for anyone; and 
before Helen Brown had come between them 
he had certainly seemed to derive a certain 
amount of pleasure from her society. 

In her heart of hearts she could not conceal 
from herself that he ¢ared for her only in a 
cousitily way, but she had had sanguine hopes 
of increasing his liking to a warmer and ten- 
derer temperature. 

Very tful were their strolls about the 
garden, afternoon rides, their games of 
gennis. His notesand letters from abroad were 





models of their kind—friendly, confidential, 
amusing, and full of good-humoured sketches 
of John Ball and Uncle Sam. 

Delightful, too, were the little gifts that he 
never failed to bring home in his hand; and 
more delightful than all was it to see him re- 
tarn again and again from his wanderings 
entirely and unmistakeably heart whole, 

Some people's pride is easily aroused, and 
she had succeeded (with the assistance of her 
warm imagination and untramelled tongue) 
beyond her fondest expectations in erecting a 
barrier between Rupert and Miss Brown that 
parted them quite as effectually as if the 
whole world divided them. 

Opportunities arose now of meeting each 
other, and neither of them chose to avail 
themselves of the occasion. 

Sir Rupert was invited to the Towers’s house 
by a young gaardsman of his acquaintance, to 
whom Mrs, Towers had given carte blanche to 
bring any of his friends, 

“T say, Lynn,” he exclaimed, accosting him 
in Piccadilly, “I’m going to a tea-fight this 
afternoon in rather a jolly house—will you 
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[HELEN AND RUPERT!” ORI£D A VOICE IN 4 HIGH KEY OF AMAZEMENT.] 


® 
come? Don’t say no if you'd like to say 


“A tea fight!” echoed his friend, with raised 
brows, and an expression on his face that 
showed unmistakeably in what very cheap 
estimation he held the proffered entertain- 
ment. ‘*No, thank you, my dear fellow, I 
never lend myself to that sort of dissipation. 
I draw the line at tea /”’ 

“ But there are other indacements,” con- 
tinued the guardsman, istently. ‘‘ Not to 
mention music, ices, and heaps of pretty girls, 
there is the host’s ward, or niece, or whatever 
she is—a powerful attraction in herself. You 
have heard of her, of course—the Tasmanian 
beauty, Miss Brown—eh ?” 

“Yes, I have heard of her,” replied her 
former lover, in a tone of well assumed in- 
difference, rapping his leg with his cane, and 
avoiding his interlocutor’s eyes. 

* You ought to know her,’’ proceeded the 
other, with increased animation. ‘* It is a duty 
that every eligible, or ineligible, bachelor owes 
to himself—a, presentation to Miss Brown. 
She really is awfully pretty, no nonsense 
about it; and there is no doubt whatever 
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and the éclat of having launched’ you both iat sto 
matrimony.” 

“Many thanks, my dear fellow, for ioe 
amiable intentions; but it is, unfortunately, 
quite out of my power to avail myself of your 
friendly offices. I have an engagement with 
Brook.. He wants me to look at a couple of 
cobs he is thinking of buying—and I promised 
to give my very valuable advice.” 

‘And you would rather go and look at a 
pair of horses than come and be introduced 
to the prettiest girl in London!” said the 
guardsman, in a disgusted tone. “ Well, 
everyone to their taste !—but I can’t say much 
for yours! At any rate, it’s not an offer that 
will go begging—and here comes Maybrick! 
Ta-ta!”’ 


* * + 7 


A few mornings later, Mr. and Mrs. Towers 
and Helen were seated at the breakfast-table, 
discussing their engagements for the day—the 
entertainment of the previous evening—and 
opening various highly-scented and brilliantly 
monogramed notes. Mr. Towers was buried 
in the morning paper, above the edge of which 
the top of his shiny bald-head was just 
visible—though he occasionall wae from 
behind it to vine some coffee, or a mouth- 
ful of cold raised 


“ Does not Sir _ Lynn live down neat}, 





the Desparde?” he suddenly asked, lowefifig, 
his aper, looking towards Helen. on 
es!” she answered, with a suf- 4 


toate of colour. “ His place is 
miles 1” 

‘‘The you must have known hit®?” 
tinued Towers, sharply. ‘* Y¥ 
him thesie-eh ?” he reiterated, by no 
blind wine youn friend's subilicn 









“Ye —once!’’ she 
significantly, ; 
“ And you cut hime now ! Ah !— - 
pose he was mixe@-up in that b ” 
A faint assent wae’ ily reply. 


“Well, whatever grudge you cong hare 
against him, he is-certainly a tne feo 
listen to this!” clearing his throw, and 
giving his spectaeles an impressive hitch. 


“ Tast night, between dl . one 
o’clock, a fire broke ont in - 
street. It appears that it der- 
ing for a considerable time} when 


the flames burst out, they made sth head- 
way that the whole upper part of the house 
and stairs were in a blaze before the fire- 
engines could be summoned. Some of 
the inmates were rescued with the greatest 
difficulty. In one case, ® man jumped 
from the third floor into a sheet spread out to 
receive him, and informed the crowd tgat 
another lodger—a youth—who was confined 
to his bed with a broken leg, after making 
frantic endeavours to gain the stairs had, 
by this time, succumbed to the flames. On 
hearing this, one of the bystanders dashed into 
the house, scaled the fiercy staircase, and 
shortly afterwards appeared at the open win- 
dow with the boy in his atms, A roar of 
many voices greeted his appearance, and the 
crowd surged to-and-fro with throbbing excite- 
ment, as they beheld the pair above them, 
standing out distinetly against » ruddy back- 
ground, and heard the loud crash of the falling 
staircase, 

“It was, indeed, a moment of intense 
suspence, till the fire- -escape reached the third 
story. Seconds were of priceless moment, for 
the flames were spreading fast. There was a 
general gasp of relief as the crowd beheld the 
adventurous stranger descending the ladder—a 
very difficult feat—with his helpless prize 
in his arnis. 


‘* They had barely reached terra firma when 
the floor of the room that they had just 
quitted fell in with a sound of thunder; and 
the window, in-which they had been standing 





agration 
tended to thé very curtains of the bed 
its horrified’ occupant had realized the 
catastrophe. 

“Phe dense mass of people who were 
assem bled-in the street redeived the lame boy 
and his deliverer with enthusiasm. The 
former.--was- wholly- unscathed ;~ but ~the 
gentleman who had risked his life on his 
behalf had his clothes and his hatr scorched, 
ani one of his arms very badly burnt. 
Evidently he is one of those who do good 
deeds and blush to find them fame, for he 
declined to give his name or address, And 
having made over hig charge to the care of a 
relative 
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bis a: She and that 

some a 
me, I can see as far 
into a milestone as mi Her face was the 
colour of the rising sun the moment his name 








was mentioned! Shall I ask him to dinner— } 


eh? Help a lame dog over the stile?” 

us a no! on 2 account! Fancy rg 
man like you meddling in young people’s love 
affairs! Just leave them to f Pape, ng If 
the really care for .one another, they -will 
make it up ; andif not, it is far better to just 
let them drift quietly apart.” 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Bur, in spite of Blanche’s manceuvres, in 
spite of their own disinclination, it was 
ordered by fate (who often takes these matters 
in hand) that: Sir Rupert and Helen were to 
meet—to other. 

It came about in this way. Lady Frances 
De ae vas  ~ _ of a smartest, 
gayest, most popular leaders 0: ety, was 
giving s grand grand afternoon entertainment to half 
the beau monde in London at her villa on the 
Thames. The season was waning; it wasinow 
the middle of July, and it was positively the 
last appearance for this’ season’ of mary 
fashionables who were on the dg 
wing for the country or the Continent, 
just had come down to “‘ show themselves” at 
Lady Frances’s féte. 

The lawns and slopes were scattered over 
with a very brilliant, well-dressed crowd. Re- 
freshments were served in the villa, though 
trays of tempting ices and strawberries were 


<I 


Helen Brown was seated in a low wicker chair, 
— drawing a pattern on the grass with 
er white. lace.sunshade,-and~responding-to 
ine soft nothings that a young man who sat 
slightly behind her was poutitig into her ear 
wih & langaid—nay, a discouraging indif- 


“The beautifal Miss Brown” was the 
cynosure of many eyes, and quite one of the 
sights and one of the things to be seen on that 
warm, slee 1 Jaly afternoon. 

She really received every encouragement to 
rank herself as & professional beauty, but she 
shrank with ae from the flattering pros- 
ue “No, no ; ve her n> pleasure to see 

of pairdat eyes paps on her with 

dd admiration. She 

did not feel aa 6 orablicly when she 
her ne new ph icly exhibited 

ina window wot popular burlesque 


ratte 
No; mo! She d hed Mr. Towers to 
rescuedt in hot -h but it was gone! The 
snopmam. declared it had already been pur- 









chee Uy = Sl dark g' tere 
was sure that th some mistake 
_ : He had 
ht all the dy | @ to say, had 
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hastened back to his young 
ward, and told her this e tale 
with mach animation. He did no fail 
t6-remark her rising colour and her evident 
ae thas fello Lynn, I : h 
‘It was Ww suppose,” he 
a to his wife, as he stood at the Tad 
0 pe gery adorning himself for a 
dinner- Sis and she subsequently heard 
his reflection in the glass, as he 
led with a refractory white tie, 
at the co uld see as far into & Milestone as 
™ To al to Helen after’ this Tong al 
VS 
he Bony Sains ars ices, flirting, and tell- 
ing little society anecdotes, good and bad, 
under the shade of the same wide-spreading 
tree. Suddenly she ld her hostess ap- 
proaching—a dainty iw one of Worth’s 


most novel co escorted by a 
tleman, to whom volubly. 
the little 


lad higside; but when, within a few yards 
of fr “He raised it, Helen beheld the 
handsome and familiar features of Sir Ruper’ 


L 

Tittle did Sir Rupert guess.at the pitfall 
that was‘before him when Lady Frances had 
smilingly received him, scolded him playfully 
for being such a late arrival, and then told 
him that she wished to present him to a par- 
ticular friend of hers, and, to follow her with- 
out delay. 

‘*Miss Brown,” she said, in her clear, flute- 
like voice, a . apparently unobservant. of the 
curiously hard-strained look on -her young 
friend’s face, and her fluctuations | of 
Baper, tring her com rt topn oe Sir 

pert,’ s compation, W 

¥ had been turned. into. stone, ‘‘ allow 
a ‘to potent you to Miss Brown |.” 

Two icy bows were the result” of this unex- 


introduction. 
“Come, Sir take Miss Brown to see 
my t house ; if you. Tig: tothe allow me, 


HY will take your chai. pap 
of a little rest, for I have been 
last two hours. bok aplan g Y 
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& grace-as they could muster. Indeed; Helen 
made a noble-st eh ve ~ 
slowly roRe, ‘parasol, an 

wards Sir Rupert with a cool lithe nod, as much 
as tosay, ‘Iam ready.” © The eyes of 80 many 
people were on her, People who seemed to 
know in some subtle, curious way that under- 
neath this-outward calmness, this studied com- 
posure, there lay some hidden romagce—nay, 
perhaps some tragedy that was concealed from 
their curious eyes ! 

“Yes; there was something unnataral in the 
way that those two: looked at each other,’ 
more than one élever penetrating lady specta- 
tor had declared to’herself. e 

Soon: they were slowly pacing the. velvety 
lawn—Helen trailing her magnificent white 
gown: behind. her, and carrying: her, head, un- 
usually high. ’ 

Sir Rupert.was very pale. He tightened his 
lips under'his moustache with an air of fierce 
resolve, and at last he spoke,—— 

“ Dovwe meet as strangers, Miss Brown? or 
may Lpresume that we haveinown each other 
before?” ; , 

‘\ As strangere—thank you, Sir Rapert. It 
will be as well to.forget our jlast encounter, 
when you were good enough: to. offer me your 
charity,” replied, his companion, in, a,chilly 
tone, 

‘Yes, I suppose; I have sinned past forgive- 
ness, I know thafI haye no right to your 
leniency,” ‘he returned, in a low-voice. ‘‘ But 
even to meéet again as strangers is better than 
nothing, if you will give in¢ another chance— 
& fresh start, and‘let- nis make amends for the 
past in some way!” 

“ Past!” echoed Helen; ‘‘we have no past. 
I thought we had agreed to bury it out of 
sight? Pray, do not forget that Iam a stranger, 
whom you have never heard of, nor met until 
to-day. How could we possibly have a past in 


common?” raising her pretty brows with a 
stmnile of intomvegation, 

Her ——— wes prevented from making 
any i or ; for at thieinstant he 
was accosted by a sprig lady in & costume 
of the latest and ‘most msthetic shade of green, 
ho wit! hands 


who, '’ 
exclaimed in a shrill 

“Is this:true what I have just heard?”* 

“T cannot tell you; until = are more ex- 
plicit,” he returned, with a-laugh. 

“My, Barry has‘ just-teld methat you are 
off to Rio Janeiro with Captain Torrens to- 
morrow: I declare I can compare you tono- 
thing but the Wandering Jow! Isittrue?” 

- byt eee trae. My passage is taken 
—my clothes are packed; for once you have 
leroy} peel oa progeed: 

“s afe:you going?”’ ed his: 
questioner, in a key of remonstranee. “ Surely, 
you must have-seen everything by this time,' 
and-have atrived at the conclusion that-there’s 
no place like home !. He must have an uneasy’ 
conseicnee—must he nots Miss Brown?” to 
Helen, with whom she ‘had a slight acquaint- 
année, “What do you say?” 

“Tortens is going out about some. silver 
mines; and I am i bound to’ see the: 
Andes-—-the Amazon—the old half-buried cities 
of the Ineas-of Peru,” interrupted Sir Rupert. 


_ FP would h that the grouse- 

ing next month have. appealed to you 
more; but I really begin to believe what I have 
more’ than: once - Heard - pe g 


droppin 

her voice; and’ looking at Sir rt with +a 
poe var cart mame by 

ave been?” le 


“And what may 
asked, with wim art Farner : 

“ That you were ; 6ve 
—that you have some Fark hearted. fase Indy 
intthe “who will not listen to your 
1? 


‘‘T really think-that it-is quite time for you to 
settle down and marry, and betome a quiet, 
home-keeping member of society. Don’t you 
agree with me, Miss Brown? Don’t you think 
that it is quite time for him to be looking 
about him for a wife?” appealing suddenly to 
his companion. j 

Before Helen could frame areply, Sit Rupert 
retorted ,— 

“It is awfully good of you to take such a 
kind interest in me, Lady Ann; but I’m o’er 
young to marry yet, am-I not? And‘as far as 
Ivan see;I shall never be a Benedict! ” and 
muttering some excuse about Miss Brown and 
the plant house, he took off his hat and made 
a dignified retreat. 

“ What a vulgar, little busybody Lady Aun 
is! . Who. would. believe that she. was the 
daughter of-a hundred earls to-listen to her 
gossip! ” said Sir Rupert, angrily. 

‘And are you really going abroad again so 
soon ?” said Helen, with assumed indifierence, 
and in a cool matter-of-fact voice. 

“Yes ;-I-have nothing much to keep me at 
home now!” he replied, with a significant 
inflexion;on the last word. ‘ And I suppose 
we the time I return I shall find you mar- 
ri ? ” 


“12... see no immediate prospect of the 
snow | ” said Helen, looking straight before 

er, 

‘But itis on the. cards, is it not? . I sawa 
paragraph about you in one of the society 
papers not very long ago.’’ 

“If you had looked: into the same journal 
the followiag week you would have seen that 
ridiculous report Satly contradicted!’ said 
Helen, with some asperity. 

“ Then you are not engaged to Lord 
Tayy Lesborough?” asked her companion, 


eagerly. 

“No, I am not; but I really think, Sir 
Rupert, that for a. stranger you ask singularly 
odd questions!” 

“T beg your pardon!” he replied, humbly, 
and for some moments they. paced the lawn 
in silence, 

They seemed entirely to have forgotten the 
plant house—seemed oblivious of their sur- 
roundings, and indifferent as to where their 
steps tended. 

They were naturally surprised’ when they 
found themselves alone in a lovely, deliciously 
cool, shady walk, where the branching trees 
overhead stretched ‘out their grim garments 
and kept out thesun. The band and the buzz 
of hundreds of tongues sounded quite afar off 
as . they «strolled ata, side by sidé, in this 
sequestered spot. 

“T read an account of your exploit in the 
papers,’ said Helen, abruptly. It was not 
necessary to add ‘that: she nearly knew it off 
by heart—that the paragraph ha@ been care- 
fully cut out, and reposed among the most, 
sacred treasires in her desk at home. ‘I 
must congrai you on your great courage, 
and your marvellous escape! ’’ 

“Oh!” colouring with pleasure ; “as to 
the courage, that- was nothing. Any other 
fellow would have done the same.”’ 

“And why did. they not?” interrupted 
Helen. ‘ By.all accounts there were thou- 
sands in the street. But you were the only 
mee, of them all who was ready to peril your 

e 

‘* Ah, well, I daresay lots of them had wives 
and families; and I was pretty near the door. 
‘You must not think too much of what I did. 
Sarely no one would stand by and see a help- 
less boy burned in bis bed without trying to 
lend a hand?” 

at were scorched and burnt, were you 

“Ob, nothing to speak of—just-a little singe 
-on the arm Test irs.” 


‘* Yes, the banisters and some of the carpet- 
itig was in ablaze; but I need not tell you 
that I did not loiter-ex route; fell in about 

minutes after. It was an old’ and 





two house, 
the lady. burnt like browo paper. I would not Have 


* How did you get upstairs? Were they not | 
‘}-on fire?” 





believed that fire could spread in such a way 
if I had not seen it. It devoured everything 
before it—it was like a furnace.” 

‘“‘Ié must have been awful; what danger 
you were in, Icannot bear to think of it,’’ 
said Helen, impetuously. 

‘Can you not?” looking at her keenly. “I 
must say, Miss Brown, that itis awfully good 
of you to take such an interest in a perfect 
stranger.” 

Helen coloured to the very eyes, and a 
hasty answer was on the tip of her tongue; 
but ere it had found words, he paused in the 
pathway, and said, “ Forgiveme! I had no 
right to say that. I would have gone into the 
fire ten times to hear what you said‘just now ; 
it makes me hope that, perhaps, in spite of all, 
you will forgive me yet !”’ 

“ Why should you set. such store by my for- 
givenese,” said Helen, with trembling lips and 
her eyes on the ground, “ Why should you 
talk such nonsense when you know. you have 
never even thought it worth while to ask me 
to let bygones be bygones, nor shown. any wish 
to renew our—our—our—acquaintance ?”’ 

‘Call it that, if you will; it-will do as well 
as anything else,” he answered; “but the 
reason I have not been to see you, nor written 
to you, nor spoken is simply that I feared 
that I had offended past all forgiveness—that 
the very sight of me must have brought hate- 
ful recollections to your mind; that you 
would think me a mean-spirited craven, who 
deserted and disowned and disbelieved you in 
your days of trouble, and would gladly come 
and be friends once you had come out into the 
sun of prosperity. You may forgive me, but it 
is more than I dare to hope; but one thing 
is positively certain, I shall never forgive my- 
self, Helen, I am going abroad to-morrow ; I 
must be away for months. You don’t know 
~ a different I should feel going away 

“Helen and Rupert!” cried ® voice,iv a 
high key of amazement; and, in another 
second, Miss Blanche Despard appeared from 
a side-walk standing before them, disgusted 
incredulity written in plain letters over every 
feature of her pale, little, spiteful face, 

‘* Helen, I have been looking for you every- 
where. Lady Frances wants you at once to 
sing ; and, Rupert, mother wishes to speak to 
you particularly, Sheis sitting on one of the 
green seats at the end of this walk. It was 
she who told me where to find you. Come 
along, Helen, they are waiting for you.” 

So saying Miss Despard prowptly carried 
off her cousin, and left Sir Rupert standing in 
the middle of the path alone, cursing his un- 
lucky fate, and muttering many anathemas 
under his dark moustache.” 

Needless to say that his aunt’s anxiety for 
an interview was me-ely a ruse to detach him 
from his too dangerous companion. 

After a few commonplaces had been ex- 
changed between him and his elderly rela- 
tive he shook himself, so to speak, free, and 
made his way resolutely into the house, and 
edged, and steered, and mancenvred @ passage 
into the music-room, but everybody, like him- 
self, seemed eager ‘‘ to hear Miss Brown sing.” 

There was no debarring her from the piano, 
no hiding her light under a bushel now. No; 
those clear, full, sweet notes rang out in the 
ears of the most fashionable audience in 
London. Her light no longer was hidden. 

She sang “My dearest heart,” and there 
was @ thrill of subdued emotion in her note; 
that reached the heart of the most careles; 
i r. 

In such a case it can be readily imagined 
how it found an: echo in. the » of Sic 
Rupert, who, with his: arms od Acros ; 
his breast, leant: against'a wall with his eyes 
fastened on the face of the: fair performer. 

As the last bars of the song died away, and 
she stooped forward to take up her 8, 
their eyes met for one single instant—not: in 
ah inadvertent little “ look across the crowd”’ 
—met and exchanged a glance—a glance that 
was far more to Helen than the loud thunder 
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of applause which, after a second’s hushed 
silence, followed the conclusion of her song. 

On her way to the carriage Sir Rupert 
accosted her once more. It was only for a 
hasty, hurried moment; for Mrs. Despard 
was, as it were, driving her niece and 
daughter before her, anxious to be among 
the first departures, 

** You are staying in Cadogan-crescent,’’ he 
said, “ are you not?” 

“Yes, just for two or three days, whilst Mr. 
and Mrs. Towers have gone down to the country 
to see some old friends.” 

“ Then ”—lowering his voice—“ may I write 
to you?”—(low as he spoke his whisper was 
audible to Blanche’s sharp ears)—“ and if I 
do will you send me one line, even one word, 
+o speed me on my journey with a lighter 
heart?” 

‘* Here is the carriage. Come, girls,’’ said 
Mrs. pone impatiently; “I suppose we 
shall hardly see you again, Rupert? Get in, 
Blanche—get in, Helen,” impatiently. 

There was no time for furthsr conversation— 
nor for any other answer than Helen implied 
by her giving Sir Rupert her hand—her hand 
andasmile. In another second the frettin 
bays had plunged away from: the porch, an 
the lovers were parted. Ah! they little 
guessed for how long. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Aut the way home Helen was thinking of 
her letter. hat would be the burden of it? 
What would he say? 

Her meeting with her ci-devant lover that 
afternoon had aroused all her latent feelings— 
her love for him had stepped to the front, and 
thrust pride, indignation, and jealousy entirely 
out of sight. 

What was it there was about him so 
different to other men? Why did her heart 
beat tumultuously at the sound of his voice, 
her colour come and go beneath his gaze? 

He was sorry, very sorry, that he had mis- 
judged her. Yes, she could see it in his face. 
He loved her as well as ever, she was certain. 
He would come back to her from South 
America—come back to her, and all would 
be well with them yet! 

Yes, but she never reckoned on her evil 
genius who was sitting opposite to her on 
the back seat of the carriage, her hands 
tightly locked in her lap, her eyes closed in 
os fatigue, her face set and rigid—her 
evil genius, who was busily spinning plan 
after plan of dire purport in the recesses of 
her calculating, cruel mind. 

Helen was anxious to be alone with her 
thoughts. It was dreadfully uphill work talk- 


ing to her aunt and sustaining a fair share of | & 


conversation when her mind was full of a 
totally different subject than the various 
smart dresses which had been displayed on 
Lady Frances’s lawn. 

It was half-past seven when they reached 


home, and Helen hastened up to her own/|P 


room, removed her bonnet and gloves, and 
sat down in the window to look her new- 
found happiness straight in the face. The 
letter would come by the early post next 
morning. Yes, of that she was confident. 
The post came round at half-past seven, In 
twelve hours more she would hold it in her 
hands; but how was she to send the answer— 
for answer it must have? 

Dinner was eam till half-past eight, 
and for a whole hour Helen sat in the twilight, 
dreaming day-dreams, and building many fair 
castles in the air. Castles in the air, indeed ! 
Already her cousin (the wicked fairy) had 
reduced her fair building to the dust. 

Blanche knew Rupert’s ways from long ex- 
perience, She knew that if he wrote he would 
send his missive by hand; so all dinner-time 
her ears were strained, her mind on the qui 
vive to hear the hall-door bell, dreading it un- 
speakably—dreading to see the fatal letter 
appearing on a salver; but it did not come. 
The meal was safely tided over, and Helen 





little knew that with the conclusion of the 
repast her hopes were over too. It had been 
& mere question of moments—a matter of ten 
minutes’ delay; and yet that little ten minutes 
was the cause of a heavy heart, and of many 
bitter, unavailing tears. 

Sir Rupert had hurried back to town, in- 
tending to write and despatch his letter at 
once, but on the way he was accosted by a 
friend who kept him for fully ten minutes to 
listen to a grievance-—a fatal delay. 

Ten minutes after the ladies had left the 
dining-room there came a smart pull at the 
bell, and Blanche, who had been lingering on 
the stairs, received a note in a square grey 
envelope, addressed in a well-known hand- 
writing to Miss Brown; ‘‘ the messenger was 
to wait for an answer,” said the footman, as 
he placed it in Miss Despard's eager grasp. 

‘* Very well; later I will give it to Miss 
Brown, and will let you know if there is any 
reply,” she returned, ascending the stairs, and 
going into the drawing-room for appearances’ 
sake. 

She glanced with a half-guilty look at Helen, 
whose lovely head was bent low over some 
knitting, near a shady _—- lamp. How 
pretty she looked, even Blanche grudgingly 
confessed to herself! and how little she knew 
what Blanche had in her pocket! After allow- 
ing a reasonable delay of about twenty minutes, 
Miss Despard again descended to the hall and 
desired the footman to tell Sir Rupert’s mes- 
senger “that Miss Brown had received the 
note, but that there was no answer.” 

Poor Helen could hardly sleep all night for 
thinking of the happiness that was to come to 
her the next morning; and early—as early as 
the first milk-cart—she rose, and wrapping 
herself in her dressing gown, sat down at her 
window to watch for the post. How long it 
appeared—how very, very long—before his 
well-known blue and red uniform came into 
view, and his loud rap-rap was heard across 
the street. ‘‘One door, two doors, now the 
corner house,” said Helen to herself with 
feverish excitement ; “‘ now heis coming here.” 
Yes, he was coming across the road sorting a 
packet in his hand. 

‘‘Rap-rap!” How her heart jamped! Her 
letter had come of course, but how was she to 
get it? Shecould not, would not, wait a whole 
hour till breakfast-time; she would ring for 
Valérie, her maid. Yes, happy thought, hurry- 
ing to the bell. 

Valérie was amazed to see her young mistress 
up and about so early—standing in middle 
of the room with rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, and all eagerness for the morning letters. 
Valirie descended sedately, and sedately re- 
turned, bearing in her hand twoepistles. One 
lance was enough. 

Neither of them was the letter, and Helen’s 
hopes fell to zero. She felt almost ready to 
burst into tears, as she turned over, with shak- 
ing fingers, a receipt from a bookseller; and 
the programme of a concert for charitable 
urposes. 

She felt as if life was very hard to bear this 
sunny July morning; but “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” And by the 
time she had swallowed a cup of tea, which 

Valéri had procured as a kind of reward for 
her mistress’s early rising, she had 
to turn her thoughts, with fond expectation, 
to the eleven o'clock post. And satimu- 
lated by hope—by the certain conviction 
that it must come then—she ed 
to dress, and to take an interest in life once 
more, 

Deluded girl! your letter is lying in the 


under-drawer of Blanche’s dressing-case, at - 


this identical moment; and Blanche, who is 
not troubled with such a thing as a conscience, 
is reposing comfortably among her pillows— 
sleeping the sleep of the just. 

It is hardly n to tell of Helen’s 
disappointment as the eleven o’clock went 
by, and never.even knocked at No, 7, Cadogan- 
crescent, Yet hope is hard.to quench; and 

raming one excuse after another, she stayed 





indoorsallday—hoping against hope—believing 
that her promised fetter had been delayed in 
some unaccountable manner—but that, though 
late, it would arrive yet! 

Days followed one another. What long, 
blank, empty days! and still no letter! The 
Chimborazo, in which Sir Rupert had sailed, 
had now been a fortnight at sea, so it was 
fully time for Helen to put away her withered, 
dead hopes, and to bury them decently. 

Blanche had seen the struggle—the anguish 
in her cousin’s mind—had reen, with inward 
triumph, her spasmodic attempts at cheerful- 
ness—Her eager eyes, when letters were 

& in— face of white, bitter dis- 
appointment. Yes, > far so good! 

og" was out of the way for the next six 
months, and by the time he came back Helen 
would be married. Yes, married to Tavy Des- 
borough. She could never make a stand 
against her aunt, Lady Lesborough, and Mrs. 
Towers—not to mention Tavy himeelf. 

* You and seemed to have made it 
up again, that day at Lady Frances’s?’’ she 
observed to Helen, a day or two after her 
cousin’s departure. “ I saw him chatting away 
with you — amiably, but that was because 
his young lady was not there!” 

‘I don’t believe he has any special young 
lady, as you call it!" replied Helen, boldly. 

**Oh! but he has! If he denied it, you 
must not mind him; it’s a little way that men 
have! I have known a man who declared that 
he hardly knewa girl—and actually married her 
within the week! Men hate people to know 
that they are engaged; they think that it 
spoils their fun!” 

(To be continued.) 








Faminy Autescations. ~The best-intentioned 
wedded pair cannot live together without 
having some slight misunders and 
mild disputes. They must talk when daily in 
each other's society, and they could not at all 
times, either on p pce or public affairs, agree 
on every point of argument, and, though these 
di ts are very painfal at the time, 
they are, we may say, necessities, as otherwise 
the man and would merely be a stupid 
ones i a fo True, there may no 
w spoken bouring @ personal insult, 
but the unpleasantness is there nevertheless, 
and it cannot trathfally be denied. To defy 
these harmless altercations in wedded life 
one of the two must necessarily be a sort of 
dummy, with mashinery by which he can be 
wound up tosmile, weep, look grave, surprised, 
shocked, sympathetic, or loving, and by which 
made to utter ‘‘ Yes, dear,” “ No, 
desired remarks at th 


this sort of clockwork, and who shall be the 
one to submit to the ordeal? We shall not 
attempt to draw a picture of the model wife, 
as men would wish her to be. We don’t 
believe they could draw it themselves to their 
own satisfaction, However, we will vouch for 
it that all sensible women, and most all the 
others, would prefer a husband who now and 
then upset two or three chairs, then threw the 
bootjack through the middle pane of the win- 
dow—that is, providing he had no trouble 
keep his own ce—to that most d 

of all creatures, the man. who is as as 
the gods of India, and who sits hour after hour 


merriment, then disgust. wife 
is the most pitiable creature in the world. 
Fire, flood, an uake or even a hurricane, 


might be welcome guests—buat a man in a fit 
of sulks, never! Wake him up! As well 
ht you to revive a mummy, while his 
fit lasts. He is as rigid and dead to sensibilit 
as the tenants of an Egyptian catacomb, an 
ch demsistion, iia apenaekeceageted 
escription. spouse of a 
denttoort heartily regrets the matare.of her 
mission. : y 
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YOU KISSED ME. 


or 


You kissed. me! 
our bre st, 
With a feeling of thelter and infinite rest ; 
While the holy emotions my tongue dare not 


speak 
Flashed up in'a flame from my heart to my 


cheek, 
Your arms heli me fast—ob, your arms were 


80 ! 

Heart beat against heart in your passionate 
fold. 

Your glances seemed drawing my soul through 


_ eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist from the seas to 
the skies. 
bo lips clung to mine, till I prayed in my 
$8 

a 2 might never unclagp from the rapturous 
ies. 


You kissed me! My heart and my breath and 
my will, 

Ia delirious joy, for a moment stood stil). 

life had for me then no temptation, no 
charms, ; 

No vision of happiness outside your arms: 

Aud were I this instant an angel, possessed 

aa — peace and the joy that are given the 

est, 
I would fling my white robe unrepentingly 


own, 
I would tear from my forehead its beautiful 
crown, 
‘To nestle once more in that haven of rest ; 
— lips upon mine, and my. head on your 
reast. 


You kissed me! My soul, in a bliss so divine, 

Reeled and wwotact: like a drunken man fool- 
ish with wine ; 

And I thought ’twere delicious to die there, if 
death 

Would come while my lips were yet moist with 
your breath ; 

If my pulses would stop, if my heart might 
grow cold 

While your arms clasped me round in their 
passionate fold. 

And these are the questions I ask day and 
night : 

Must my lips taste no more such exquisite 
Galen ? 

Would you care if your breast were my shelter 
as then ? 

And if you were here—would you kiss me 


again ? 
J. H. H. 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Pssuars it is the keenest disappointment 
‘that Captain Carew has ever experienced to 
be obliged to acknowledge that the girl he has 
lately grown to love is not so pure and unap- 
proachable as he had thought her. 

If bis life has had less of pleasure than that 
of most men, so also has it had less sorrow; 
for surely love is the parent of pain, and if we 
could live without the one, we might avoid the 
other. He feels no anger, no jealousy, only 
gtief that she should so have lowered lbew 
as to permit the familiarities of a man so 
little to be trusted or liked as Spencer Blythe. 

Some men might have loo upon it asa 
trifling indiscretion, and excused it on the 
score of youth; but to him a woman is'a being 
80 set apart, that he cannot believe anyone 
would dare to offend her maiden pride without 
direct invitation so to do. 

He has no plan of giving up the friendship 
that was so sweet; he is only resolved that 
now, come what may, he will never take her 
to be his wife; and because he cannot adapt 


My head dropped low on 


‘| her to him true and sweet as of old; buat on 


| thouzhts, be keeps away from her all that 
— day, and will not even look in her direc- 
on, 
Berry is first bewildered and then indignant 
athisaltered mien. She has no suspicion 
that he can have a cause for it, unless he 
thinks it unladylike of her to have betted with 
him and accepted his gift; but if it is 
that, why did he ask her to do the one, and 
insist upon her doing the other? 
Another fancy is more bitter still to bear, 
and yet it gives her a certain strength which 
she might have otherwise have lacked. What 
if he has repented the hasty words he spoke 
the day before, and wishes to show that he 
meant nothing by them? 
At this idea all Berry’s pride rises up in 
arme, and she can scarce contain her anger. 
Captain Carew wonders a little at the flashing 
eyes and compressed lips which meet his gaze 
when once by accident he passes her on the 
stairs, Is it possible, she thinks, that it is he 
who is somehew to blame; and how is it that 
Mr. Blythe never approaches her once ? 
He mignt have thought that he had been 
mistaken in what he had seen and heard, and 
he would almost have welcomed the loss of 
sight and hearing that would have restored 


the next day, Berry, loth above all things to 
seem to be wearing the willow for his sake, 
listens to Mr. Blythe’s plea for pardon, and, 
on promise of amendment, again receives him 
into favour. 
After that the struggle is over, and hebelieves 
the woret. 
Mrs. Sowerby’s delight is unbounded. The 
possible future becomes so real to her at last 
that she can scarcely forbear calling Berry 
Lady Blythewood, and Laogyesey 4 her with the 
respect that would be due to her in such a 
case. 
‘*Some girls have such luck! ’’ she one day 
says, enviously, to Mr. Le Sage; but his reply 
rather startles her. 
“Do you mean little Berry Cardell? For 
my part, I think she is rather unfortunate to 
have attracted the attentions of Mr. Blythe. 
He is not a marrying man.” 
‘* Nonsense!” sharply. ‘“ Mr. Blythe’s in- 
tentions are unmistakable.” 
‘‘Mrs. Sowerby, did you ever hear the 
approved definition of the word ‘ flirtation?’”’ 
is - seemingly irrevelant reply. 

Ld o.” 


* Attentions without intentions, I think 
that describes this case exactly.’’ 
*‘Tam sure you are mistaken. He seems 


“If the lady you mean had a brother on 
board I think )ou would hesitate before speak- 
ing of her like that. As it is, if you offend 
again / shall take upon myself to resent the 
implied slight, which I am sure is equally dis- 
tasteful to-us all.” 

There is a murmur of assent in reply. There 
are only a few subalterns present, and though 
they had themselves hesitated to pull their 
senior over the coals, they are not averse to 
see it done by another. A general chorus 
begins of “ quite right;” ‘too bad, Blythe ;” 
‘*T agree with Carew,’’ and so on, under cover 
of which the person attacked has time to re- 
cover from his surprise. 

“*T thought Sowerby stood in that happy 
position and envied him accordingly. Begad, 
I wish J had such a pretty sister!’ with a 
half laugh. 

“If Captain Sowerby had been here I should 
not need to have sp: ken.” 

‘Not so sure of that. I believe the gentle- 
man rather favours my pretensions. At least 
I know his wife does.” 

“You admit them to be pretensions I 
thought you were not a marrying man?” says 
a subaltern, in some surprise. 

‘‘No moreIam. And one thing is certain, 
I shall not marry a lady whose name I do not 
even know. Why, it wouldn’t be legal! Fancy 
having to swear at the altar, ‘I, Spencer, take 
thee, Captain Sowerby’s charge, to have and 
to hold, &c., &c.” 

‘* Le Sage calls her Miss Scardale,” replies 
the subaltern, rather nervously, Captain 
Carew's eyes being fixed sternly upon him. 

But he et been drawn into the discussion 
and will not give it up. 

The fact is, Berry, by some mistake, has been 
entered as Miss Sowerby, and Laurence Le 
Sage’s affected pronunciation of her true 














80 very devoted,’’ she answers, uneasily; but 
though she tries to reassure herself, she cannot 
feel so certain as before that all will come 
right, She had thought it all depended on 
Berry’s will; but what if he is really only 
flirting andcompromising her with his unmean- 
ing attentions ? 


name does not tend to clear up the error. 
‘*I called her Miss Scardale and she asked 
me who I meant, and she also denies the pat- 
ronage of Sowerby, so I den’t eee what else I 
can do. She won’t let me call her Berry— 
yet.” 
rf. Berry would be quite sufficient for the 
exigencies of the marriage service,” laughs the 
subaltern again. 
* « Ah, yes, Ll suppose it would; butI don’t 
think it will ever come to that. Be comfor- 
ted, Carew; the first attractive matron I 
meet after landing will effectually banish this 
retty spinster from my mind, and you will 
ee a clear field with my blessing.” 
But Captain Carew turns angrily on his 
heel and leaves the saloon without vonchsafing 
a reply. Such conversation would always jar 
upon his taste, but that Berry should be 
spoken cf in terms like those galls him to the 
quick. 
He cannot forget that he jas loved her, and 
even in his thoughts, the past tense is so regret- 








‘*T am glad our girls will not be grown up 
for some time,” she says to her husband, with 
a sigh over her future responsibilities as cha- 
perone. 

“ So am I,” returns Captain Sowerby, decid- 
ing with some reason that his present expenses 
are sufficient drain upon his slender purse. 

‘I wish they had all been boys!” she says 
again, thinking of her own unsuccessful mat- 
rimonial venture, and of the pitfalls that gene- 
rally surround her sex. 

But to this remark Captain Sowerby wisely 
makes no reply. 

Mr, Le Sage is not the only one who doubts 
the truth of Mr. Blythe’s apparent devotion. 
Captain Carew has been eye-witness to tco 
many of his flirtations to readily believe in 
him ; and though it is true that this girl is, in 
his eyes at least, immeasurably superior to 
those others, still he knows that a man’s 
nature is not readily changed, and this one is 
almost incorrigibly fickle. 

One evening he is driven to openly interfere. 
Mr. Blythe has made some laughing remark 
about “the pretty little gipsy,” and his tone 


tally, tenderly uttered, that it seems as though 
it were the present still. He is half inclined 
to warn her, but knows how such warnings 
are inevitably received, and, besides, how could 
he deal such a blow to her pride? 

How could she bear to hear what the whol@ 
ship will now econ know, that she is being 
trified with and scorned? His heart softens 
wondrously to her; for, in spite of her coquetry 
and that scene which is as yet unexplained, 
she is a woman, and kas no one to protect her. 
Once or twice during the day he addresses her 
and in the evening, as she stands at the saloon 
door swinging her hat to and fro in her hand, 


he comes up again. : 
“You are going on deck?’ he begins, ques- 


tioningly. 
“TI —I don’t know.” 

“You are getting tired of the inevitable 
after-dinner migration?” : 
“Oh! so tired. I never thought that life 
at sea could be so wearisome, so—so hateful!” 
He asks no questions, knowing even better 
than she what real reason she has for her 
distaste. And yet he is touched by her dis- 
tress, and has resolved that come what may 








himself to these altered circumstances and 


is so insultingly familiar that Captain Carew 
can bear it no longer. 


he will stand by her, and show that his 
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reverence for her is.as high as though he had 
never loved her, an deceived. 

For sole reply he gen'ly forces the shawl 


from her arm, wraps it round her. — 

“The Southern Cross is visible to-night ! 
Come and see it! ” he says, persuasively. 

And she complies, 

Her whole manner is changed in a moment, 
and she regains some of that buoyancy which 
during the last. few days she had-lost.. A new’ 
lightness is in her step as she runs up the 
companion-ladder, and a.new brightness in 
her eyes. 

When she is at last on deck, seated at the 
farthest end of the vessel, with Captain Carew 
at her side, wearing something of his old air 
of devotion, she so far recovers her natural 
spirits as to disagree with him. 

“Four stars placed in opposite position, 
not all of them at equal distances. Captain 
Carew, I don’t think much of your: Cross; it 
is horribly rickety. Not even a Maltese 
one!” she says, eqn in answer to his ex- 
planation where to loo 

“Tam sorry you are disappointed,” he re- 
turns, gravely; ‘‘ but we are not looking at.it 
from its best vantage point. If we were over 
there, or there,” with a comprehensive sweep 
of his arm in two different directions, 

“Ab! then, of course, it would be.a far more 
imposing sight. The sights we cannot see are 
always so imposing!” she interrupts him, with 
one of those merry ringing laughs that lately 
it strikes him now he has not heard. 

There is something in the sound so alien to 
his suspicions that he cannot bring himself at 
the moment te believe in them. 

The old glamour steals over him, and he 
edges closer to her side. 

“For the sake of the finest :sight in. the 
world I would not .be elsewhere than here!” 
he whispers, below his breath, 

“No? And why not?” 

The calm, questioning glance which. she 

ives as she speaks somewhat discomposes 

im, and causes him to hesitate. 

With a woman’s quick reading of his 
th its she e.g” him again, 

“You are like all Englishman, I suppose, 
contemptuous of anything in the way of sight- 
seeing. Besides, none:of this can be new: to 
you!” 

“ ! beg your pardon. One thing. is very 
new ” 

And this time she does not. question him, 
and a silence ensues, only broken by the.sound 
of the ship cutting through the waters, and 
the waves dashing against its sides. 

Presently he breaks in impetuously,— 

“Will you pardon me if I ask one question. 
I know I have no right to ask, but it has lain 
so heavily on my mind and your answer can 
give me such relief.” 

“* Say on,” she answers, turning toward him 
in evident surprise. 

“The other night at Malta I was behind 

ua when Mr. Blythe helped you from the 

. I saw him touch your shoulder and 
call you ‘ Pussy,’ and—and——” 

It is difficult to say all that this has meant 
to him, until he knows whether it was an 
unwarranted liberty or authorised caress of 
which he is speaking; and feeling this at once 
she answers, hastily, — 

“Is thatall? I am‘so glad you asked, and 
have so often wished to tell you!” And then 
in afew wordsshe explains to him the whole 
affair, how her one indiscreet and childish 
act had been taken advantage of, and put her 
80 much in the wrong that she had: not been 
able to right herself since. 

He listens with a certain sense of relief, and 
yet he had not been human, perhaps, if he had 
not felt a little disappointed, too, that she was 
= entirely blameless. 

_A man is so tenacious of the perfections of 
his lady-love, and he would have liked her- to 
be beyond suspicion even. 

Berry is utterly unconscious, and utterly 
happy. The estran ement of the last week is 

ned, and satisfactorily too. If he had not: 
loved her, why. should he have resented. the: 


pertinence, 
digpiocente at her conduct ? 
he little curved lips grow tremulous: and 
shy; her eyes are downcast, so she does not 
see the half dubious expression in his face. 
‘You do not blame me now,’? she murmurs, 
confidently; knowing how little harm was 
meant, 
‘*‘ N—no,”’ hesitatingly ; and then impulsively 
he adds, “Will you answer me one more 
? » 


q 

“* Certainly!” 

“Ttisnot 
sincere wish to serve you. Tell me—do you 
really dislike Spencer Blythe? ”’ 

“ Really, truly, heartily!’ she answers de- 
cidedly. 

“Then.take my advice and show that you 
do. -_ endeente nor. pointedly, but unmis- 


She looks at him inquisitively, What can 


happened of which she knows-nothing? 

A woman. is-so helpless, so powerless against 
the slander of the world, and she feels very 
keenly now thatshe has no one to stand be- 
re wil a 2" b eager. 

** Will you p: se 2” he goes on, Ye 

“ Yes; I promise!” she repeats; slowly. 
Pe ee and brows the ligt 

em as 8 . t t upon 
her.face, So white and pitiful it is now—so 
different.from what he remembers it at first— 
all psaey ew —-. with —_ and 
happiness, 1 d a twinge of compunc- 
tion. What right had he to be the first to 
offer to her lips the fruit of the knowledge of 


er in his arms and y sheltered -her from 
all with his watchful love, without even letting 
her suspect-that therehad been a danger. He 
feels vexed with himself for the British cau- 
tiousness that |is inherent.in him, preventing 
him from risking his life's honour.and happi- 
ness by placing them in her ‘hands without 
further trial. of her trath ; but the old: tradi- 
per of ~~ a pq — be—how pure 
high above. reat suspicion—is too 
strong for him, and he turns away with a-sigh, 
lganing his arms on the deok-side, and peering 

gloomily into the water. 
‘sobbing at 


Presently the sound ‘of a, 
his side effectually arouses him. 

“Berry, my darling! whet .is it?” he ex~ 
claims aghast, all prudential resolves flying 
to the winds, 

“* Let _ let me go! I am wretched!” 
she. cries; the big tears rolling down her 
cheeks, and trying. to disengage: herself from 
his strong, ining hand. 

‘“‘ Not until: youhave heard me—not until you 
know that-E wish to make you my wife— 
—that I love you, Berry!” 

And then both are silent. He is. startled 
and half overwhelmed by the force‘of' what he 
— She is full of ees 

appiness that thrills through spite 
all, Her quick instinct has told her that. she 
has been spoken of lightly, either by or on ac- 
count of Spencer Blythe, that it is because 
of that her lover has hesitated to declare him-. 
self. She feels that the declaration has been’ 
wrung from him now by ‘the foolish tears she 
could not. restrain—that,. in» a more’ sober 
moment; he would not havespoken thus. She 
knows that he loves her; but she knows, too, 
that he wished to have placed her on proba- 
tion, and resents the implied doubt, And yet 
her first feeling‘is intense joy. 

‘Berry, are you listening i is 
eagerly, impatient at her long silence. ‘Do 
you love me?—will you have me, Berry?” 

“ No! ”. 

The word is harsh in its brief coldness. and. 
self-re ion, and he gives a quick, incredu- 
lous glance into her eyes. Bat the white lida 
are lowered: and effectually cover them—only 


determ 





“ He had never dreamed of this, and-with @ 
man’s inconsequence, loves:her-the better that 


idle impertinence I ask, but: 


prompt his warning? Isit jealousy, or hassome- | 


| the little chance he has of 


her lips, pressed. tightly togethér, prove her: | 
pawns tightly toge P 





she is not. easily gained, never doubting, even 
yet, but that in the ent he will prevail. 


“ Why not?” he -whispers, gently, one arm 
round her. waist, 


She disengages herself slowly, regretfully 
almost as. it. seems; but her words are as un- 


sa er as ever when she answers,— 
‘Because I never mean to marry at all— 
least of all would I marry a man: who had 
doubted me and hesitated on the expediencey 
of making. me his wife.” sd 

‘‘ Berry!” he breaks in, reproachfully, 

“It is true! Can you deny it?” she asks, 
stretching out her hands with something - = 
imploring gesture, as though yearning. e 
contradicted and proved 

He is silent. How can he wear himself 
even to gain what he knows now he would die 
to call his own? How mad he has.been, and 
how blind! He can only cover his face and 


orl Gdod-night, Captain Carew! ” 
“ Berry, stay!” 
“To what ? All has been said.” 


She is moving away, her head held high in 
the air with a new haughtiness and dignified 
pride;-for has she not suddenly’ become & 
woman with a woman’s sense of wrong done 
to her, and unconquerable sorrow ? 

He lays hold of her gown oe et but 

er is 
destroyed by the advent of Lawrence Le Sage. 

‘6 Miss Cardell, I am commissioned to bring 
you to Mrs. Sowerby. She wishes to speak to 
you,” he says, 

He has been taken from an seers 7 apaalbrd 


with his usual affectedness. 


For the first time Berry’s name is heard as. 


it really is. 
* Cardell!” echoes Captain Carew, blankly. 
‘*Miss Cardell” is the assenting reply of 
the other, with an accent of reproof. 
in Carew staggers as though struck by 
a sudden blow, and falling back, no longer 
endeavours to prevent Berry’s departure, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Waar there is in the name to so-discompose 
him Captain Carew does not confide to any- 


one. 
Perhaps he thinks it-only a chance-coinci- 
or that a gooation might bring con- 
firmation of what he dreads, S saly 

In any case, he is silent, and by-and-by, he 
and Berry by mutual tacit consent into 
their old relationship, for the time being 
friends and nothing more. 

And as he does not urge his love, so she 
does not reject his friendship, letting things go 
on as they sre, only feeling that she cannot 
bear to lose him altogether. 

At'times she feels indignant with herself for 
her tameness in thus acce’ a half-worshi 
and reluctant trust;-but-he is so humble an 


so reverential always that she cannot keep up ~ 


the a Bow sme tht ag a _ 
his love gives s moyancy 

that.each day her eyés grow brighter and her 
cheeks more glowing, and.sheis once again the 
same daring little gipsy that she-was before 
her father’s death occurred to sadden her. 


Carew is onl his time, wait- 
ing for her wounded e to heal,and to prove 
his for the imp’ 


-do.. He: loves 
her so dearly, so tenderly, .he would give 
muth to retract what»he had said; er, worse 
still, what was left too long unspoken. Will 
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she ever forgive that fatal hesitation which 
shecould not but detect ? 
Mr. Blythe'for once’ in his life is utterly 
nonplassed. By the’ ‘light of noneof his 
ious varied~ ences can he account 
or the-change in Berry’s manner, A subtle 
coldness has crept in between them which, 
with all his vanity, he cannot attribute to 
pique, for his attentions are moré constant 
than ever under the new stimults of a rebuff; 
and, besides, it‘is'such a gradual dismissal he 
receives that it has come before le exactly 
knows what has happened, or realizes how 
entirely he has failed. 
If had been the most determined 
title-hunter, the’ most artful: coquette, she 
could not have adopted more ‘potent means for 
riveting his chains ; more than ever he is re- 
solved to succeed, eve’ in roe gs 
he might have to steop* to the concession o 
making her his wife: ‘‘Of' course that is- her 
game, little Pass!” hethinks to himself with: 
a chuckle; and‘after the’ manner’ 
of his kind ‘likes her none the worse for the 
ub} which are ‘ we et — aa 
subjugation only.. That he co possibly 
rejected, when hisheartand hand are seriously 
offered, the’ Hons Speneer Blythe” has never 
been brought up to’ believe. 
Mrs.- Sowerby isnot so hopeful: Shé has 
sense enough to see'that Berry is not like some’ 
women ready to barter her soul for's title in’ 


; and she has: always feared the | | 


Fiduenes of Captain Carew; who from ‘the first 
seems to have taken the girl’s fancy. She can 
only wonder in amazemént how anyone’ could 
hesitate between the two, and: deplore that 
such. @ had. never, been her. 
Certainly she.,would not-be as now, struggling 
on the miserable oe that the Govern- 


pittan 
ment allows; and trying to dress and live like | | 


a lady, while providing: for the wants and 
ref an Sa sta ittle children. 

‘* Impossible, to live’ on: a captain’s pay !”’ 
someone had said once in her hearing: 

‘*Not impossible, because’ we have done it 
ourselves, but oh !——’’ with an irrepressible 
shudder that speaks volumes of disgust, “‘ very’ 


very e. ; 

And to something of a like fate she sees 
Berry hurrying now, and cannot refrain from 
a word of Vesey a F 

“‘ Look at me!” she says, with dismal tragedy 
in conclusion, but Berry only lai : 

‘‘Not a very pitiable case, after all, with 
three dear: little children, and loving your 
husband,.as I suppose you do.”’ 

“Of course!” uneasily; “ but still. we are 
terribly, miserably poor.” 

“Something is: sure to turn. up!” is the 
reply given, with that wonderful hopefalness 
of youth which. knows no. fear. and acknow- 
ledges no. doubt. 

““My.dear, don’t depend on that. Don’t 
marry Captain Carew with the ide2a——” 

“Tam not going to marry at all!’’ inter- 
rugte Berry, shounly ; and with the words still 
quivering,.on her lips, goes on deck to where 
Captain Carew is waiting to put his fate to 
the test. 

With a woman’s quick instinct she guesses 
his intention and has decided on her reply 
before he has spoken. 

It is their last day on-board ship. together. 
To-morrow’ they.reach' Bombay;-and- he has 
hee vt Lars a eel Sei alinasinen 

onee,,, Lorejec 

she has not the heart, although;.of course, :it' 
would be'the most- dignified course to’ pursue ; 
but surely. she might compromise the matter,: 
and. impose on i the probation he had 
meant to-have. imposed: on her, There is a 
pleases dhe gicl-aed gaetly entisien hes pride 
plen e y pri 

A Tittle helf-annile amusement hovers round: 
her posters nt gen ¥ ae 
compost young man sadly, makes him 
hentieane as to his success. 

“ Berry, se marry me?” he says des: 

ly at 


peratel. 


* You do not love me!” 

« I did not say thai, Captain Carew,” with 
& mischievous sidelong. glance, feeling that 
now at least the game is in her own hands. 

Then you do not trust me? Is'thatit?” he 
questions, eagerly. 

“ Did you trust me?” 

“T know I was foolishly, utterly to blame, 
but Berry, can’t you forgive me for it now?” 

‘*T have forgiven you long'ago,” hesitatingly. 

“ Bat not forgotten!” he adds, reading her 
thoughts aright. 

* No, not forgotten. How could I?” 

“ Tf you loved me-——’’ he begins. 

“ Ah! yes, then perhaps,” with another mis- 
chievous glance, that tells him: thecase is not 
80 as he.bad supposed. 

“Child, how:can,. you be so cruel?) Put me 
to any test. you like, to any-trial, only come to 
me at last end habe be content!’ he a 
in earnestly, ‘Something rising in her 
throat. warns her that'she noust trifle with 
him no more if she-wishes to keep the supre- 
macy she has. gnined, for tears:coming at this’ 
jancture would be a terrible self-betrayal. 

“ Would you. like to know: my-sister?’’ she 
queanons somewhat irrel , as it seems 


D His face falls ped darkene-a: little; the old 
ear coming over him agai he should 
{know her. already, and thes- knowledge should 
‘stand between him and his present love ? 

‘* Your sister?” he echoes,’ uncomfortably, 
‘Yes, Mrs. Chester. If you''care to make 
her acquaintance and would ‘like’ tu visit her 
when I am there—we—wewe shall be very 
glad to see you!” 

‘You mean I may go to you and plead my 
cause again?’ he asks, with a short gasp of 


8 delight. 
“Tf you like!” demurely. 

, ‘If-I like!” with a fe agi ar for 
the weakness of the words: “My darling, 
nothing could’ keep me away’ now; after the 
hope you have given me at last.” 

She raises her head with a sniile that is 
meant to be a saucy disclaimer: of'so much 
meaning being inferred’ fromthe concession 
she has made; but somehow’ the’ smile dies 
away in a tremnlous: quiver, and the bright 
eyes: grow dim with tears’as she’ meets his 
passionate gaze. Her head again, but 
not-until he-has read all the ‘tell-tale blushes 
have written over’ brow and throat. No longer 
has he any fear? and ‘had the place been less 
public he might: have completed his triumph 


by extorting an unwilling confession even now 
from the ripe and yielding lips, kissing the 
dew ‘away om the thick eyelashes’ as they 
rest/darkly on her soft, crimson cheeks. But 
for the time he must be content. 

**] will win you’ yet,” he wi exult- 
antly; and Berry gives'an excited) little sigh, 


knowing welt that, inspite of her brave defence, 
she is already won. 

Mr. Blythe froma distance notes all this, 
and. prepares’ to collect his scattered forces. 
He has no doubt about the matter under dis- 
cussion, and he is keen enough’to detect that 
no decisive answer has been given. It only 
rests with him now to go, see, and*conquer, 
utterly routing the audacious’ enemy who has 

to’ri 


So it happens that to Berry comes'that day 
which it has been’ credibly asserted’ comes to 
no maiden’out of a novel—unless'any excep- 
‘tidn<is to be: made. for the life'‘on board ship, 
where: events’ aren ily more crowded 
and contracted—she receives two offers of 
marriage on the same day and ‘within the 
same hour! 

But this second proposal, instead:of soften- 
cher ‘-heart-hardens it; and if there<is'a flush 
now upon her face it is from’wounded pride 
that a be so evidently taken 
for ls ; 

“You think I am: only trifling?” he says, 


incautiously, noting her displeasure and not 
accounting for it 7 


as » no! not insult myself, nor 
you!” is her quick reply, 


honestly wish to make you my wife;’’ with a 
slight pomposity that is engendered by the 
knowledge of the solemnity of these unusual 
circumstances. 

Love he has often professed and sued for in 
return, but this marriage is such a different 
thing. The mere mention of it almost damps 
his ardour. 

“ You are very good!” 

“Not at all! I—I can’t help it!’’ ruefully. 

The girl laughs aloud. His distress is so 
evident at having been forced into this extreme 
measure, and she guesses some of his thoughts. 

He feels he is not doing justice to his noted 
powers of persuasion—nof, as usual, carrying 
things off with a high hand. 

“But, then,” he says to himself, with a 
heavy, audible sigh that could not fail to injure 
his cause, ‘ there are very few fellows who 
could extract amusement from their own 
funerals!” 

In any case, what has he to gain? On one 
hand he loses his bachelor freedom, and at 
the same time binds himself to love one woman 
only (which on the face of it is absurd, espe- 
cially as’‘this one’ is not a real beauty—not a 
woman of the world—nor, in fact; anything 
like what he has hitherto exclusively admired). 
On the other’hand, should’ he be rejected, his 
prestige is gone for ever; for that any woman 
should keep the’ triumph of his rejection a 
secret is more than he cati credit. 

Only one comfort he has that women pro- 
verbially exaggerate 's0 on these subjects that 
there is just the chance that she might not be 
believed. In such a case, if such a case be 
possible, he must put a bold face on it, and 
make the best of nis mistaké: S 
Sheis laughing still; when, raising his eyes 
from where they have been’ moodily fixed on 
the es, clean boards at his feet, he 
looks to her for some encouragement. 

“Poor Mr. Blythe! Does it hurt you 
much ?” she'asks, in a tone of mock sympa- 
thy, pursing up her pretty lips into a pout. 
‘*W—w—what?” he questions, blankly. 
“This ardent devotion you are professing, 
this love you cannot help, and which has led 
you into so serious a strait!” : 
“Tt is scarcely a subject for jest, I think 
he interrupts her, stiffly. 
‘Indeed, I hope it is! 
think it earnest!” gravely. wich 
He is silent for a moment, looking her full 
in the face, and striving ‘to guess-at her real 
feelings. J 

What he sees does not reassare him, but he 
is grateful for the tact with which she strives 
to spare him the discomfiture of a more 
plainly- worded rejection. . 

“You mean what you say?” pointedly. 
“Yes, I mean what I say! You know women 
sometimes do!” archly. 

“TI wish you didn’t now!” he answers, 
bluntly. 

But she only smiles, and extends her hand 
with a little frankly, friendly gesture that dis- 
arms him quite, snd makes him wish more 
than ever that he could have gained her love. 
She is such a child, with only a quaint, 
gipsy-like prettiness (ao beauty) to recom- 
mend her. 

That she should have the courage—to him 
it almost seems effrontery—to refuse his offer, 
passes his comprehension altogether. 

He can only look vaguely about him and 
wonder if this is, indeed, the same world he has 
lived’ in till now, with all of whose tenets: he 
had thought bimself to have been thoroughly 
familiar. ’ 

Mrs. Sowerby, too, divining what has passed, 
shares something of his surprise. Altho 
she had partly suspected what would be the 
end, she cannot even now quite realize that 
any girl could be so blind to her own interests. 
She will repent it, of course, gela va‘ sans dire, 
but the repentance will come too late, and 
those brilliant prospects she has now so reck- 
lessly thrown away will have vanished ho 
lessly into the waste land of memory—that 


ed 


I do not wish to 








She turne away her head, shaking it at the 





.“] assure you I am seriously in love, and 
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of despair, and wishing for no future, can only 
peer yearningly into the pleasures of the past. 

Early next morning they steam into Bom- 
bay, and in the afternoon Captain and Mrs. 
Sowerby, with Berry, transfer themselves 
and luggage into the tender that is to take 
them to the station for Deolalee, their first 
destination. 

The two men standing on the deck of the 
Arcturus are watching the distance widen be- 
tween the two ships with strangely different 
emotions, 

Spencer Blythe is full of a vague, dreamy 
regret for he scare knows what; but Captain 
oo - Nog Ay ry ace then of a great pas- 
sionate hope at his heart for the sibiliti 
the future holds in store. _ ™ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

_ Wuen Mrs. Chester had telegraphed to her 
sister so urgently to come it had been without 
dither her husband’s knowledge, or his sanc- 
tion. Not that perhaps he would have re- 
fused point-blank to receive the girl under his 
roof, homeless as she is, but that he would 
have gladly welcomed any loophole of escape 
from this offer of hospitality. 

He is not naturally either free-hearted or 
open-hearted, and setting aside this, his rela- 
tions with his wife of late, have not been of that 
kind to make his wish for the presence of any 
third party in their home, least of all Berry, 
who, with her keen insight, is certain to 
detect their want of household harmony, and 

robably comment upon it with her usual im- 

otaceiiy of speech, 

That Eve, in hig temporary absence, should 
have ventured thus to invite her without 
reference to his wishes or authority gives him 
good ground of complaint, and at first he 
positively refases to go down to Lucknow, 
where the Sowerby’s journey comes so an end, 
and bring her up to the hill station, where 
they themselves are staying during the summer 
months. 

Eve does not press the point; but as the 
time approaches, speaks casually of going in 
his stead, which threat, as she knows, will 
speedily bring him to his senses, and partially 
thrown-off allegiance to her rule, 

He is inordinately jealous of his lovely wife, 
the more so as she has never professed any 
affection for himself, and he cannot think it 
likely that she will remain always so cold and 
untouched as she seems now. 

Under this ever-present fear he grows more 
morose and self-contained each day, and a 
greater object of terror to his hapless sub¢r- 
dinates, who cannot believe that most of his 
sternness is in reality abstractedness, and 
that they, even when under rebuke, are scarcely 
in his thoughts. 

His departure to the hills is hailed with de- 
light by all, even the soldiers, who are only 
too delighted to serve under the milder rule of 
Major Lennox, he being as yet atill with the 
regiment. 

Lady Blanche brings her two babies, aged 
respectively two and one, up to Ram Tol for 
the hot season, and Mrs. Lee-Brooke soon 
follows with her little girl. 

Mrs. Haller declares that she will “ never 
desert Mr. Micawber,” or rather, in her own 
words, that nothing shall induce her to merit 
the odious term, grass widow. 

Mrs, Payne stays below, it is reported, for 
the sole purpose of contesting the right of 
seniority with the doctor’s wife; others say 
that she has some wonderfal girlish costumes 
only suited for the hottest weather, and that 
it is on their account she remains. 

Bat all this is only conjecture, of course, and 
in any case she is not much missed, for the 
station rapidly becomes as gay as only an 
Indian hill station can, where the friends, who 
are present, take the place of those that are 
absent; and society has carried on in’that 
free-and-easy manner which gives rise to so 
much scandal, and perhaps a little injastice. 

A lady, whom circumstances have unhappily 
deprived of her legal lord and master for 


so many months or weeks, is naturally an 
object of compassion to the other sex ; and if 
sach small attentions; as are offered and 
accepted—in some cases innocently enough— 
are misconstrued, perhaps a little of the blame 
lies at the doors of those who are the first to 
accuse and condemn, 

It might almost be questioned whether a 
palace of truth would not be more fatal to the 
gossips, with which society is plagued, than to 
those whom they so remorselessly strive to 
put without the pale. 

_ Mrs, Lee-Brooke is very loud in condemna- 
tion of the practices which have become, 
alas! almost universal, Not only is it shock- 
ing to her: morals, but galling, too, to her 
vanity to see others that she, at least, deems 
far less attractive than herself so obviously 
preferred and chosen to be marks for scandal, 
while she is, by common consent, kept out in 
the cold of irreproachable immaculateness. 

If by ill-fortune one lady is left a wallflower, 
or forgotten in some project for amusement, 
it is always she, and very puzzled is she some- 
times to account for the same. No one gives 
more dinner-parties and luncheons, no one is 
more careful that the right persons shall be 
asked to meet each other, however she may 
deplore the miserable state into which society 
has sunk that such meetings should be ig- 
nored—even. condoned ; and yet laugh, talk 
and strive as she will, and popular as she 
always is among the women, by the men she 
is notwithstanding still neglected; even avoided, 
at least by all bnt the oldest of fogies, or 
youngest of subalterns. 

It is strange how men prefer the ugliest 
women to those whose chief pensity is 
gossip, and whose sole aim in life is to please ; 
but certainly popularity is most difficult to 
gain, of all the things which ambition desires, 
and, what is worse, a failure in-an evident 
attempt heaps more contumely on the unfor- 
tunate failer’s head than is worth the risk to 
win. 

Eve Chester, in spite of her listlessness and 
indifference, or perhaps because of it, pleases 
without an effort, and is soon acknowledged 
‘“ Queen of Beauty ”—the leader in every gaiety 
that is proposed and promoted. 

Whether she is really happy at this time it 
is most difficult to say. 

The changes from poverty to such loxury, 
as is hers now, must necessarily be a great and 
& pleasant one, with the sole drawback—only 
Heaven knows, and her own heart, how huge 
aone it is—that all is owed to, and shared 
with, her hasband. 

His gloomy nature and suspicious jealous 
passion repels her more each day. Even her 
love for her little child is half smothered by 
the thought that it is his, too. Without love 
she could have lived and been tolerably content, 
for hers has always been an undemonstrative 
disposition ; but this fierce and unwelcome 
tenderness that is forced upon her by fits and 
starts chafes her, and makes her desperate at 
times—utterly careless of what the world says, 
or where her own folly may lead her at the 
last. 

It is March when Berry arrives. She bas 
stayed for some little time at Lucknow with 
the Sowerbys; but the confinementis so trying 
to her high spirits and healthy activity that 
she is only too glad to continue her journey, 
hot as the weather is, for any exertion. 

The deadly quietness of the bungalow only 
relieved, or rather made worse, by the mono- 
tonous sound of the moving punkahs or the 
fretful wailings of the children, on whom the 
climate has already taken bad effect, is so un- 
like the dreamy sybaritic life that she had 
pictured to herself. Surely the hills must be 
an improvement on this ! 

She meets Colonel Chester with a certain 
new dignity and self-repression that im: 
him, and makes him augur better for the 
pleasantness of their relations. 

She is a woman now, no longer the enfant 
terrible whom he had dreaded and disliked ; 
and though she will, perhaps, never attain to 





that degree of falseness which is well-nigh 


indispensable to good breeding, still her man- 
ner has undoubtedly gained in softness, and, he 
cannot but admit, the added charm. 

He is 80 carefal for her comfort and _solici- 
tous for her welfare during their journey, that 
a great deal of her prejadice against him, too, 
insensibly vanishes, 

It is evening when they star, but. only the 
gathering darkness tells that the sun has set; 
the air is as hot and breatbleas as in full mid- 
day. The mosquitos buzz in swarms under 
the shady trees, and the fever-bird. is croaking 
his shrill cry with hideous monotony, while in 
the distance can be heard the bar of the 
jackals, as they wander about in , Seek - 
ing for their prey. Altogether the night is so 
cheerless and unlovely that she feels no regret 
in leaving—only a pleasant excitement at the 
unusual mode of tra 

The carriage, which is: drawn by three 
ponies, is toierably comfortable=flat, like a 
couch inside, and fitted with rugs and cushions, 
so that presently, soothed by the rapid, for- 
ward motion, Berry falls asleep, and does not 
arouse again at any of their frequent stoppages 
until the final halting place is reached. 

Then Colonel Chester comes to the door of 
her carriage from his own, and rallies her on 
her somnolency, It is early morni and 
they are at the foot of the hills. A , cold 
breeze is blowing, and as the girk jumps out 
wide-awake at once, she pushes her hair from 
her forehead, and turns eagerly towards it. 

“It is like a new life!’’ she says, with a 
gasp of relief; and does not know the full 
troth of her own words. 

Only those can guess what the bill air means 
who have spent the hot months below in deli- 
cate health, or who have-seen the once stron 
men, and healthy children in the last stage 
lassitude and a brotight up, hoping 
against hope, fearing the worst. To them, in- 
deed, it is a new life, like the breath that was 
breathed-into the nostrils of man at the be- 
ginning of the world. 

Looking at her then, as she stands with 
flushed cheeks and parted lips, Colonel Chester 
sees in her—for the first time—a resemblance 
to his wife. ‘ 

It is Eve’s mouth without the cold expres- 
sion, which mars its beauty—the same hanghtily 
turned head and slight , both nearly of 
the same height. 


involuntarily, with a smile half humorous, 
half wistful ; his voice softening, as it invari- 
ably does, when mentioning his wife’s name; 
and then, without waiting for any reply, he 
turns sharply and enters the Das bungalow. 
Berry, liking him none the less for the 
emotion he has shown, follows him slowly, 
and ignoring the remark expresses her amuse- 
ment at her first experience of the accomo- 
dation afforded by Government to its travel- 
ling servants. 

Anything less like luxury was never seen, 
even in the homeliest country inn, for there, at 
least, they would afford you bed and beddi: q 
and the more modest requirements of the 
toilet ; but here there is nothing but a table, 5 
few chairs, and a couple of bedsteads, guilty 
of covering and looking sncompromisiugly 

and uncomfortable, Moreover, the hos- 
pitality is limited, and after twenty-four hours’ 
sojourn the hapless traveller is compelled to 
make room for a newer comer‘and proceed on 
his way, not always rejoicing, : 

Colonel Chester does not wait for this con- 

i cy. His own hill pony—a sure-footed 
little animal, a is ra gon oo ed a Aster 
the roughest and most uneven groun 
absolute self-confidence and safety—has met 
him there, and he orders it to brought 
round directly their hastily-pr morni 
meal is po mone ‘Deny: wens lenghs 
culty is procur ‘or i C) 
nantly, hy he ties a shawl round her short 
skirts, after the itive fashion often 
— in the for convenience ; and, 
on 


whole, enjoys itall hugely. Everything 





is so new and strange tq her, aud sbe proves 


“ How like you are to Eve!” he exclaims, . 
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such an energetic traveller, that the three 
days’ journey is compassed in two. 

ir] looks around her in silent admira- 
tion, when at last the Colonel announces they 
are in Ram Tol. It is a gloriousday, and the 
scent of the pine trees in which the place 
abounds, is wafted towards her in a gratefal 
treshness, nothwithstanding that the sun is 
high still in the heavens. Below in the 
valleys the rhododendron trees are in a izll 
blaze of crimson blossom, and in the distance 
an idctty Witte aghast the lop ties chy. 

cently w! e -blue sky. 
The lesser hills nestle around a lake, which 
looks deliciously cool after the barren heat of 


the plains, and forms the centre of the small 
station; while e ere about are dotted 
bungalows, almost inaccessible, on 


account of the narrow paths leading to them, 
‘In which of those nests have you hidden, 
Eve?” pmrsctagenit 4 gaily, as once more the 
start on their ; and involuntarily her o 
thoughts of Colonel Chester, in his suspected 
character of Bluebeard, flash across her 


mind. 

“ We live farther out, but it will not be long 
before we arrive now,’ he answers, reassur- 
ingly, thinking she must be tired from the 
journey. “You are a capital traveller. I 
don’t fancy Eve would expect us till to- 
morrow.”’ 

“Tt will be nice to surprise her,” says 
Berry, gaily, and does not think whether it 
would be wise or safe. 

A large garden, or compound as it is called, 
surrounds the bungalow, and as they ride 
quickly on beneath the trees, Berry grows 
more and more excited at the prospect of the 
meeting, 

Colonel Chester calls for someone to take 
the ponies when they reach the verandah, and 
dismounting hastily, lifts her off. Leavin 
her to follow, he strides on through sever 
handsomely furnished rooms all leading one 
into the other, until he halts before a striped 
Banging cariein of oriental colours. This he 
lifts and motions the girl to enter first. 

It is Eve’s own room, and Eve, in a cool grey 
muslin gown, with soft white lace about her 
throat and arms, is seated in a low loungin 
chair, tea-cup in hand, while on a foot-stoo 
at her feet is Ronald’ May, with the old 
look of devotion in his eyes, all the bitterness 
of his anger apparently banished for ever. 

Eveu in the moment of their first meeting— 
Berry remembering all and knowing so much 
of what has passed—cannot resist a backward 
gaa at the man, who, for better or worse, is 

er sister’s husband. 

At the first glance, he appears unmoved by 
any other emotion save a natural joy at meet- 
ing his beautifal wife again ; but as he meets 
Berry’s gaze, so evidently distressed and dis- 
turbed, his own countenance lowers, and a 
quick gleam of suspicion leaps into his dark 
eyes. 

The next moment, Ronald May is on his 
feet, and greeting his Colonel with a somewhat 
embarrassed effasion; while the faces of the 
two sisters are hidden in a cloce embrace. 


(To be continued.) 








Winsine tHe Younc.—It is not sufficient 
that we introduce the young into an 
atmosphere of virtue, so called. It must bz 
also bright and clear with happiness and 
energy, if it is to win young hearts. Where 
religion is made gloomy, virtue melancholy, 
and all duty tinged with the sombre hue of 
self-restraint, it is certain that young and 
bak Sra natures will shrink from them. Such 
religion is not religious; such virtue is not 
virtuous: it rather shows itself to te the 
enemy of true goodness by driving away by its 
repellent greg those who might embrace it. 
Happiness the twin-sister of right doing. To 

eserve their union with sacred care is the 
ighest office of sy samy ; to divorce them 


Py the surest road to degradation and rain. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


<nilines 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Pamir GnranvittE stayed whispering at 
Greta’s window for a full hour, holding on to 
the woodwork with one hand, whilst the other 
was passed round the girl’s slender neck, so that 
the red lips were close to his, and he could 
make up for his long fast by banqueting richly 
now on their sweets, 

The moon had gone round to the other side 
of the house, where Lady Avanley slept peace- 
fully, and left them in darkness, so that if any- 
one had passed by, (and who should be in the 
grounds at this hour of the night?) they would 
have taken Philip for one of the shadows. 

Greta hed extinguished her lamp. She did 
not care to see Philip’s face, she only wanted 
to feel him near her—to hear his dear voice— 
to F norvgd strength from his strength ; but she 
did not need to see him to know that his eyes 
were full of the love his lips were not eloquent 
enough to express, for she felt it in every fibre 
of her being—in every pulse of her heart. 

“I ought to go now,” he had said twenty 
times at least, and still the close pressure of 
her white arms made him linger; at last he 
unloosed them ever so gently. 

‘Greta, darling, I must go now,” he 
whispered. ‘It is not for myself I speak, for 
if I had my own wayI would stay here the 
livelong night, but we might be surprised at 
any moment.” 

‘* Would that matter now?” she asked. 

“More than ever, darling, for it would 
frustrate all our plans.” 

“Then you must go, Philip; I—I couldn't 
bear that !” 

“Nor I; and for that reason I would rather 
be too prudent than not prudent enough.” 

“‘ Of course; I know you are right,” she said, 
and kissed him and let him go. 

Philip lingered in the grounds for awhile, 
out of sight, watching the light in her 
window, unti] it went out suddenly, and he 
could picture her laying her beautiful head 
down on the pillow with a last prayer for him 
on her lips, and then he turned homewards, 

The nearest way to the Rectory was acrossthe 
park, and as he had Sir Charles’s permission 
to make use of the short cut, he entered at 
the little swing-gate where he and Alice had 
once been surprised by Cox. This led him, of 
necessity, past the Haunted Elm; and though 
he knew now that the apparition he had once 
seen was not to be accounted for so easily as 
he had supposed, his mind was so preoccupied 
he did not even think cf Lady Greta’s ghost 
until he was within afew yards of the tree— 
and then it might not have recurred to his 
memory, only that he suddenly caught sight of 
A et rey figure gliding slowly along towards 

e 


For a few seconds Philip stood quite still, 
watching it with asort of awe; and then, being 
& brave man, it suddenly occurred to him that 
this phenomenon, whether supernatural or 
otherwise, required investigating, ard he 
started off in pursuit of the apparition. 

Although it was so much the colour of the 
shadows you could not always define its where- 
abouts. Philip managed to be pretty certain 
he was on its track, until he got to the front of 
the house, and then he found it had 
mysteriously disappeared. He thoroughly in- 
vestigated the spot where he had lost sight of 
it, and lingered about for half-an-hour think- 
ing it might possibly reappear ; but at the end 
of this time his patience gave way, and he 
went home, 

_ Phitip was hardly sure whether he believed 
in ghosts even now, but be was considerably 
staggered, and would have liked to have some 
solution of the enigma that satisfied his own 
mind. 

Assuredly he did not want to believe in 
Lady Greta’s ghost if he conld help it—for it 
was a part of the tradition that no man who 
looked upon her would be happy in his love, 





and must expect to share the fate of the un- 


happy man whom she had, in life, so cruelly 
injured and deceived. 

But he could trust Greta, he told himself, 
and did not mean to suspect her just because 
a figure in grey had crossed his path. After 
all, there. might be some trick ; and if not, 
and it were really true that the spirits of the 
dead sometimes walked the earth, what could 
they know of the affairs of men, or the 
thoughts of other hearts? And why should the 
Greta of his love be false and cold because 
once upon a time she had had a false an- 
cestress ? 

Thus Philip lectured himself as he walked 
home at a brisk pace, for the rector, who was 
@ great bookworm, had begged him not to be 
late; and as he so seldom interfered with his 
movements in any way, Philip felt bound to 
seagees his lightest wish. 

e was still up when Philip entered, and 
called to him as he passed the study door. 

“Come in a minute, Philip! Where have 
you been?” he added, as the young man 
showed himself on the threshold. ; 

“T have been for a walk,” was the hesi- 
tating reply. 

*‘ You find the evenings dull at home, I can 
understand that,” pursued Mr, Granville ; 
‘* but take care what you are about, Philip !”’ 

** How do you mean, father?” 

‘* Don’t give occasion for scandal,” responded 
the rector, promptly. ‘‘ Bessie Winkle is, I 
am afraid, a very bold young woman, and 
ogles you shamelessly in church, for I have 
caught her at it.” 


difficulty suppressing an inclination to laugh. 
° , 8he is simply odious!” 

“ She seems to be admired in the village.” 

“ Amongst her own class. Bat you surely 
gave me credit for better taste, father ?”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t know,” replied the old man, who 
had had this warning on his mind for somo 
days, and was infinitely relieved now it was 
over; “you are so often out at night.” 

“You see, I have no one to talk to if I stay 
at home.”’ ‘ 

“That is true,” returaed Mr. Granville; 
penitently. ‘“‘ When hae poor mcther died, 
Philip, I threw myself upon my books for com. 
solation—and as you were young then, and 
generally away at school, it did not matter ; 
but now, of course, you feel it—and yet, un- 
fortunately, study is my only occupation and 
consolation both.” 

“T know that, father, and I do not wish you 
to change your habits for me. Iam verylittle 
at home, after all,’’ 

‘* But now you have left college you will have 
to stay here until you get something to do.” 

“But I mean to get something to do imme- 


; diately—it is of the greatest possible im- 


portance that I should.” 

This hint, which would have excited some 
men’s curiosity, entirely escaped the rector’s 
observation, for he simply said,— 

‘Of course you will be wanting to do some- 
thing for yourself as soon as possible. I wish 
Miss Hanwell would help you.” 

‘* It would be very extracrdinary if she did, 
father, when you consider that she has en- 
tirely ignored our existence for the last ten 
years.” 

‘She wrote us a very kind letter when your 
poor mother died, Philip; remember that.” 
‘*I do remember that, father; and my 
mother was the only link between her and us, 
we know—still, I am her son, and you are the 
husband she chose, and loved dearly, too, so 
that it seems rather hard the should give us 
up just because we had the irreparable mis- 
fortune to lose our best friend.” 

“* Perhaps we have seemed neglectful, Philip. 
She may hive thought it was for us to write 
to her.” 

‘Yes; only she was rich, acd we were 
poor.” 

‘fT am sure she never thought abont her 
money, Philip, to do her justice; and I am 
sorry now I have let her slip away from us, £0 to 
speak, for she might have been a good friend 





to you when I am gone; and I have had a 








“Bessie Winkle!” repeated Philip, with. 
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stran e, depressed feéling of late, as if some | was a ring at the door-bell, and presently jth¢ | “Then he thinks of Say Ta acshaliae 
pare wm coming upon us.’ old servant announced,— “Well! I aps 

“Ob! father, don’t say that !"’ Philip cried, ‘Lord Darminster t” ‘Miss Hanwell me Esha a a Tecate 
unable to hear any confirmation of his own Mr. Granville knew very little of the young will him a 
secret misgivings; ‘‘I can’t bear it!” earl, although he was such a near neighbonr, anwell,”” 

“Have you felt this, too?” inquired the | ‘the ‘custle being only just outside of A flectively abe ‘pear qe Fog 
rector, peering at him anxiously over his | parish >but, of course, they were ac ; 

acles. ‘And yet what should happen to | it nothing more—an@ he rose to receive his'| ‘No 10, P , London, my lord,” 


ry I could bear wnything but disgrace!” 

“I trast mot. I have borne great. sorrows, 
but Ihave never had to lower my head in 
shame before any living creature ; and if I 
knew. that time was coming I should pray to 
die at-once, before it could overtake me!” 

“ Ipnever will come, father! What have I 
ever done that you should feel this possible?” 

“ Nothing!” te old man, stretch- 
ing out his hand affectionately to his son. 
‘‘ Forgive me, Philip! but I have had strange 
fancies of late. I live too much alone—or 
rather too much with my books—and grow 
morbid, lam afraid. You have been a good 
lad, always—and I have nothing to fear.’’ 

“Yes, that .is it!’ answered Philip, cheer- 
fully. “I must get you out more—and sup- 
pose we write to Miss Hanwell, father. She 
might possibly know of some appointment for 
me—rich people have so muchin their power.” 

“True; but they don't always cate to be 
troubled about other peo ag rr 

“ At-any rate, father, let us write and see,” 
Phillip returned, as he ee some paper to- 
wards the rector, with a persuasive 3mile. 
“There's no time like the present, and I 

as ran al ut the letter into the post to- 
night, in time fo or the early mail.” 

tre Granville looked up at him a little 
suspiciously. 

“What makes a in such a hurry all of a 
sudden ?” he said 

* Because I want work, father; and at my 
age there is no time to lose !”” 

“* You are quite sure you have no hankering 
after Bessie Winkle ?”’ 

Like all men, who lead a very secluded, self- 
concentrated life, it was a long while before 
any idea from outside made its way into the 
rector’s, bemused brain; but when once it had 
effected a lodgment, it was an equally long 
while before it could be cast out. 

He had observed Bessie Winkle’s efforts to 
attract Philip’s attention by the merest chance 
—not being naturally observant; and now he 
found it difficult to dispossess himself of the 
idea that there was some secret understanding 
between the two; ahd Philip’s sudden eager- 
ness for work had something to do with her. 

Philip was tempted to tell his father the 
trath at this moment, and it would have been 
well if he had followed the impulse ; but, he 
remembered that his secret was also Greta’s, 
and she might not care for him to be too con- 
fidential ; and, therefore, he decided to consult 
her before he told the other their story, 

“T told you, father, Bessie Winkle was no- 
thing to me,” he said, gravely and firmly. ‘‘To 
tell you the truth, she has always been my 
on I believe her to be an ambitious, 

signing young person, who would take an 
oni if you gaveher aninch. For that reason I 
have always been specially careful never even 
fo joke her, although I have known her all my 
1 e! ! ” 

“That is right!" returned Mr. Granville. 
“You can’t be too careful with a girl of that 
sort.”’ 

And then he gave his mind to his letter. 
When it was written, and duly addressed, 
Philip ran out with it to the post, and dropped 
it into the box. 

“If only that should bear fruit,” he said, to 
himself ; ‘I might be able to make a home 
for Greta at once.’’ 

And he went whistling back to the rectory 
and up to bed, to dream of a sweet, white 
face, and a pair of soft, brown eyes, and to 
hear over again Greta’s tender whispers, as 
she lay in his close embrace. 

The next day, as Mr. Granville was sitting 
in his a Op is beloved books put aside, in 
order that he might give all his mind to the 
preparation of his Sunday’s sermon—there 


\visitor, aud get him a chair. 





He waid 
courteously, — 


“ This is quite an ipa plessare, my 


“Sheisa 


returned Mr. Gran . Promptly. 
very rich 
“#80 I should thik tox the houses in Lig kt 







lord. I hope.you are quite well rm lace are-v -rented, Bie cogs 
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ville, because my pte ab yt me a have seal 3 whil ist? secretly 
a good deal of sickness in -Aylesf and, ‘as |: Owe any- 
I have some land in your parish, I T thought it ting ¥4 Heal, fares betore: Pe Ps “ot Bay 80. 
was only-my duty isp Us little ‘h on was the pena ar in 

rptisad ava tasdy constlenesen “Pia | ditentagesen tt metar tine mexeeatoioeay ot 
surprised a ly co 7 H us it wo ener 
are rather hard times. ‘There has béen real | earl. ist ee. 
of low fever or ague about.” “He simply bowed his thanks, withttit pom 

**So I understand. Wine and quiuine are, ‘mnitting himself, sod. then _Lord Darminster 
I presume, the best remedies ?” rose to take his leave. 

“So Dr, Pas 7 Dy belt a good ‘many of | nee You will at. and‘ dine with me, won't 
them can onl necessaries to 1 pire she. said, as. abe with Philip 
body and fepnter " “4 PM invi to meét you ; 

“Exactly. I wish I had known abont ie age tohave taken dies cy to you.” 
before, for Iam afraid you have heen sadl “Tam: much obliged to 
crippled in your charities ; but I will try snd at yon be? he contin help it!” 
atone now.’ And he drew out his cheque. | retarned the \ . You'll think 


book. ‘What shall we say, Mr. G: ie?” 

“ Whatever your lordship sees fit ; it is not 
for me te dictate,"’ 

“Yes, bat what do you want? That’s the 
question. 4 

“ There are several families il], my lord,” 

‘* What do you say, then, to fifty Atty yoangs ands?” 

“ Fifty Fane sgele would enable metodo a great 
deal for comfort,” snopes Mr, Granville, 
thankfully. ‘I haye a great many poor.” 

« T could aot bear to spose eon Hentie” 

co’ nm to impose upon ri 
ship’s. kindness——.” 

“Nonsense ; I have enough and to me. 
Besides, a o many of my workmen 
your parish, Brooke tells me, and get a diare 
of the Aylesford charities, so Iam bound. to 
contribute. “We will say a hundred pounds,” 
and he drew the ink towards him, and began 
to fill in the cheque. + ee 0 he pagel 

» as haying Ss name 
cheque toMr Granville. “Jam 
good for Payton hundred if n . Ab!” 
rising it Philip, who entered 
cove Sw “ How you ao? None. the 
worse, I hope, for our ghostly experience the 
other night ?"’ 

“No,” answered Philip, laughing. ‘‘The 
best of is that one never believes’ jin them 
in the daytime.” 

“ T should have thought that was the worst 
of them,” replied his lordship, in the same 
bantering tone. “In broad daylight I don't 
care what I believe ; but whenever my con- 
science is troublesome it is always at night. + 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins,” said 
the rector, looking fondly at the cheque— 
which represented so much to his mind, 

Living 90 entirely out of the world he knew 
nothing ing of Lord Darminster’s character, and, 
besides, was more ready always to believe 
good than evilofany man. Because the earl 
was charitable—or seemed so—he believed he 


was ev else, and was quite ready to 
reassure him. 
Lord Darminster laughed. 
-*T hope it does,’ he said ; “for I have a 


multitude ab of sins to cover.” 

“Perhaps you exaggerate,” objected Mr. 
Granville, 

“On the contrary, I am afraid I suppress.” 

‘“‘T should be sorry to think so, my lord.” 

‘* Then don’t think so,” he answered, cheer- 
fally. 

Very well, then, I won't.” 


‘That's right. But when are you and your | her.” 


son coming to dine with me, Mr. Granville?” 
“TI never dine out, my lord, but Philip will 
be glad, IT am sure—if he is here.” 


mee. dreadful cynic, I dare Fj ‘but I make 


@ paint of never liking anyondt tpanhelp it.” 
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you, you know 
* ot if you don’t .expect_ too much of 
em.’ 


“Bat I always do.” 
watt’ you get yourself out of the habit, my 


“Tam afraid. I can’t. “Some of -us are not 


wise by experience, a 
“T shonld have fancied your lordship had 
lived too much in the a Beikiy Eos ~ 
Philip, who rt C) 
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tunities,” g; “aud it 40 
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i ee on 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Greta did not hope or expect to evade Lord 
Darminster the next. A bagenm m a — 


prod keep him so far at ‘that, 
poinksuiely to top hm ofr fo tarot by in 


her alone. 
nee took Alice into“ her confidence, and the 
girl was quite willing to help her circumvent 
Lord Darminster, although she did not care to 
deception generally. 


say ; 

‘“* Wouldn’t it be better to let him speak out, 
and have the matter settled at once.” 

‘I did refuse him most decidedly the other 

but he does not take my refasal, you see, 

pg would have gone away. “Besides, he told 


gait did hai he meant to 
ee 


“ Tell im you are indifferent then 1” 
“Be knows better. He must.see how I 
cowed by my eyes, even when my lips are 


_ore mee -) eet eee want. to 
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—the very idea of my opposing him makes 
him oni me. the nn Bg pone — Aer my If 
mamma were on my side ifwould not matter, 
but I have to fight the battlé alone, and some- 
times I don’t feel very ‘ 

“Yon always look re, Greta. I have 
wondered often at your calmapesewind self-con- 
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ts jatheyom’t know it 


‘* So people always say 


is just a mask I on i d that, 
at host Iam jot the a —- 
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“Then how came you e your true self 
in this se 4 
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repression. tl ped 
rather have no exit 
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«Tt must be a 
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opposition. Mamma Knows that quite’ wellj, 
and simply smiles over my little ‘spurts,’ 
she calls them.’’ 

‘Then I suppose you will marry Lord Dar- 
minster eventually because you will not be 
able to keep up a steady resistance? ” 

*‘Never!’’ she answered, with emphasis. 
“Tf I haya.no strength in myself: 1 know 
where to look for it,” smiling radiantly. 

omething in her, manner urged Alice to say 
persuasively, — 

* Don’t enathidg rash, Greta, dear. It 
is so easy. to, make a mistake—so difficult to 
rectify it afterwards.” 

** Your dear little prude ! ’ cried Greta, gaily. 
“ Are you. guite sure you are not a great-great 
grandmother }” 

: “Do a te like one, then?” she asked, 
a 


aghing too. 

**No; you look like the very sweetest. and 
nicest of girls, if you only wouldn’t consider 
it your duty tobe so very moral and improv- 





* Surely you-wouldn’t care for me if I were 
not moral?” 

“Of course I shouldn't; but you might be 
young,” complained Greta, ‘ After all it isn’t 
nataral to he'so very wise at eighteen.” 

“I am‘sure I don’t pretend to be wise, 
Greta,”’ 

* But you talk as if you were, which comes 
to the same thing.” 

‘* Because I implore you to be careful.” 

**What makes you think I need this 
advice?’’ 

“TI don’t know. Your manner frightens 
me,” 

“You foolish old darling!” said Greta, 
giving Alice an impulsive hug, which her 
cousin could as little have expected from her 
& few days ago.as she would have expected an 
icicle to burn. “It is utterly ridiculous, of 
course, all things considered, but I don’t really 
believe I can do without you now, and if you 
were to go away——”’ 

“Well?” said Alice, smiling, and returning 
her caress, _ 

“T should elope.” 

** With whom ?”’ 

“‘ With anyone who was ‘willing,’”’ 

“*I fancy there would be plenty of 
Barkis's.” 


very nice of you, and I hope yon will continue 
in the same ; and now,’’ sighing, ‘‘I suppose we 
must go downstaixs;Or mamma will be coming 
to fetch bee ! how pleagamt life would be 
if it we aits-social duties!” 

“Some people enjoy them .soumuch.” 

** When yoware empty- d and empty- 


hearted | 0, not otherwise, 
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“ My dear, you are decidedly partial. It is 





very pale, certainly ; hatiiiihasdibe | 
dopaut cpa coloating, said aber 













OF ers, , 
tunately, she decided to keep back the adver- 
tisement she had intended tosend te the Times 
that day, and not look out for asituation until 
Lord Darminster had been definitely dismissed, 
and Greta no longer required her advice and 


8 t. 

"No one was in the drawing-room’ but Lady 
Ayvanley as they entered, and she wasin de- 
lightful spirits. 

‘Tt cheered her #0,” she said, “ to see her 
dear.child so much . ‘I had your :couch 
put away from the fire,” she observed to Greta ; 
“I was afraid the heat might make you’ feel 
faint.” , 

“Bat over there I shonld be frozen - to 
death,” answered Greta, who saw through her 
mother’s little ruse and determined: to defeat 


it. 

‘“‘My dear Greta, how .you do exaggerate. 
Fancy being frozen to death in a well-warmed 
drawing-room !” . 
~“*T was speaking comparatively, of course.” 

“ Frozen to death is the superlative, it seems 
to me,” she answered, drily. ‘‘However, yo 
can have your couch a little closer if you 
like.” 

And she gave it a slight push towards the 
fire. 

Greta said nothing more, but ropes when 
a caller was announced, and Lady Avanley’s 
attention was diverted from her, she also 
gave it a push which ge he it close up to the 
hearthrug, and stood looking at her mother 
with an odd sort of triumph in her eyes. 

“I told you I should find it too cold out 
there,” she said. 

Lady Avanley’s lips tightened ‘a ‘little, but 
she made -no sign, and Greta had reason to 

tulate herself upon her despatch, when, 
two minutes later, the door opened to admit 
Lord Darminster, who came in unannounced, 
as if he had the right to dispense with all such 
ceremony. 

Alice watched him keenly. He glanced 
round the room before he crossed the outer 

old, and=catching sight of Greta his 
sombre eyes fired, and a smile broke over his 


of Wiad! I see it is |. pose 









90, aiifors 4. 





s. 
an touching Lady Avanley’s hand, and 


bowing to her visitor, he passed on at once to 
Greta's couch, and bent low over her to say, 
in a soft, impassioned voice,— 

“ This is good to see; I almost feared you 
meant to disappoint me again.” 

“I was not aware that I had disappointed 
you atall,” she —* yeers frigidlyy... 

siady Svenieg i _ tell you %#hen how 
muc was looking forward to gp@igg you 
ary Pd i - ve r 

am not aware that she @id:; 4 an 

ease, I:should not have pene aor «elem 


” 
room. 


*sBessuse -youswitbid -to avoldvme, Tysup- 

a wished to vavaid “@VOryOREe « “4 
was the evasive reply. “q.did not. aa 
to entertaining.” 

i Grbainipeetintained either?” 

“Twas: ledyto expect any great 


entertainment,” sherepliedwith a cgol sort of 


insaienoe, Sivnh, sae contrast to theblandish- 

iim Ted ee ee 4 pleased 
“You weremot told I here, then ?’’ he 

ange a ei fo avjest ofdhe rebuff 
it7 Tuwas'! ? . 


“You seegwhat it Ssigo ip in. Jove,” he 
lowered | is.Woice to say; “*I, hage always 
where L@id notycare about 


| it;-and nowthat I do eare:I.am»so dull it 


as you can’t get any vsptisfaction.ent of 
¥. company.” 
0-n0t-eomplain of: your dulness, my 


a?” 
” 


skugw I am persistent? It’s 
mnec Ishave had an opportunity of 
fmaysiews; and men are not allowed 
gé their minds, I suppose ?”’ 
- “Have you changed yours?” she asked, 
eagerly, a flush passing across the whiteness of 
her face as she looked up at him. 

**No,’’ came shortly and sternly, and poor 
Greta’s transient bloom and brief smiles died 
out, and there came a look of dumb pain and 
reproach into her face, such as he saw in the 
eyes of his dogs sometimes, when his whip 
was raised to strike them. 

If he had had much of a heart he would have 
released herthen and there: but his passion 
had mastered him so completely by this time, 
he would rather have died than lether go. So 
he stifled the faint gleam of better feeling her 
look had evoked, and added scornfully, — 

“T should be a fool if I did give in when I 
know that perseverance means success.” 

et! —— that you are judging me by all 
the other women you have known?”’ 

“Not at all! 
self.’’ 

*“ How should you know me?” she asked, 
defiantly. 

“¥ can tell a good deal from your face.” 

“That you mast allow me to doubt, my lord, 
for my face is never allowed to show my 
feelings.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, but it shows your character.”’ 

‘*‘ My mother would tell youI had no cha. 
racter.” 

“Then I should take the liberty of contra- 
dicting her. I am quite ready to admit that 
you have not Miss Marchmont’s firmness and 
decision ; and of course you are in the habit of 
being ruled, which makes a difference, but you 
can hold your own up to a certain point.” 

“ And beyond that certain point, perhaps!” 
she answered, disdainfully. 

‘IT think not. I have calculated: so far, and 
no farther; for that certain point reached, I 
believe you will fall into my —in which 
case your will will be merged in mine.’’ 

** We shall see,” she answered, hating him so 
intensely as she looked into his cool, handsome, 
daring face, she felt as if she had courage for 
anything. J 

“ Yes, we shall see ; the struggle must begin 
now in real earnest, for 1am due in Paris on 
New Year’s Day, and I want to take my wife 
with me.” 


am judging you by your- 
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{‘' I AM GOING AWAY FOR A LITTLE WHILE,” SAID GRETA, ‘‘JUST TO ESCAPE FROM THAT MAN.”’} 


“You may, pethene, find it possible to rer- 
suade some other girl to favour your wishes, 
Lord Darminster, but you will only take me to 
Paris on New Year’s Day in my coffin! ” 

“ But what about New Year’s Eve?” he 
said, with an insolent laugh ; “ that would suit 
me better, on the whole.” 

“It would suit me even worse,” she an- 
swered, haughtily. 

“ How difficult women sre to please! Sup- 
posing we say the 29th of December ?”’ 

“Supposing we mention no day,” she said, 
boiling with indignation, although she was 
obliged to speak quietly for fear of attracting 
attention—in spite of Lady Avanley’s pre- 
cautions to withdraw her visitor as far as pos- 
sible from Greta’s couch. ‘‘And oh!” with a 
sigh of relief, “‘ here comes Mrs. Melthorpe.” 

Lord Darminster had to move then to make 
way for the new-comer, and sat down at a 
little distance, watching Greta according to 
his wont, and listening to every word that 
passed between the two. 

Presently Mrs. Melthorpe said,— 

““My own opinion is, a change would do 
Greta far more good than all Dr. Lennox’s 
tonics just now. What do you say to her 
coming to me for a week, Lady Avanley ?” 

Lady Avanley was beginning to protest she 
could not spare her, when a glance from Lord 
Darminster nipped her objections in the bud 
and she began to capitalate gracefully. 

“I am afraid the dear child would be so 
troublesome to you, Mrs. Melthorpe; for, you 
see, she is still rather helpless, although ‘I quite 
agree with you, that at this stage a change 
would be most beneficial.”’ 

“ Nothing like it!’’ put in Lord Darminster, 
cordially to Greta’s infinite surprise, ‘If I 
might be allowed to advise, I should say let 
her go by all means.” 

“Well! as you are all against’ meI suppose 
I —_ give in. But what does Greta say her- 
self?” 

“I should like it beyond all things!’ she 





cried, radiantly. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Melthorpe, how 
kind you are!” 

‘“‘ Kind to myself you mean, I suppose,’”’ she 
replied. “ Can’t you get ready at once?” 

Again Lady Avanley consulted her oracle, 
and a little nod of the head, imperceptible to 
others, showed her what to do. 

‘* Of course she can ! ” shesaid then. “ Marie 
will pack her things in a few minutes,” 

“Thank you, mamma!” exclaimed Grefa, 
brightly, as she rose, beckoning Alice to follow 
her, ‘Iam sure I shall get well directly at 
The Elms.” 

Alice helped her to dress, and selected the 
things she was likely to require for Marie to 
pack, and soon everything was ready, and Greta 
was dressed even to her gloves, Then she put 
her hands on Alice’s shoulders, and stooped 
forward and hissed her on both cheeks, 

‘‘T have been very rude and horrible to you, 
dear, often; but I have loved youall along, and 
am more grateful than I can describe for all 
your goodness. I am going away for a little 
while, just to escape from that man ; and if I 
can only get rid of him, we will be very happy 
together, won’t we? Only you must promise 
not to go away, dear.” 

“J wens away yet, Greta, I promise you,” 
answered Alice, evasively. 

And being ready to believe what she wished, 
like the rest of us, Greta added, between two 
kisses,— 

“That is adarling! I shall look forward to 
coming back to you, and I’ll always be good 
and nice—then! And now give me one very, 
very big kiss, for the last, and au revoir.” 

And Alice wondered afterwards what made 
her echo so wistfully, and sadly,— 

“Au revoir ! and soon!” 


(To be continued. ) 








Sprine Cieaninc.—It is a good plan tocom- 
mence with the cellar. Throw away every- 





thing that is no Jonger of use. Make your fat 
—which shonld have been melted into cakes— 
into soap. If your coal-ashes have not been 
removed weekly, have them carried out. Al? 
empty boxes and barrels, and all boards that 
joa o not wish to save, have split into kind- 
ing wood. Then sweep the ceilings and walls 
thoroughly, and sprinkle the floor, if itis stone 
or cement, before yousweep it, Examine the » 
walls, and if any rat-holes are found fill them 
with pounded glass, and cement them over. 
Cellars should be whitewashed every spring. 
If plenty of cooking-salt is put into the white‘ 
wash it will not rub off, and copperas added 
to it will repel all vermin. Six or eight 
unds of copperas to a half-bussel of guick- 
ime will not be too much. After the cellar is 
finished, begin the attic or storeroom. Every- 
thing should be looked over and cleaned ont. 
Every drawer, trunk, box, bag, and bundle 
must come forth from its hiding-placé, and 
yield its contents toa more vigilant inspection 
than that of a Custom-house officer. All 
woollen articles must be beaten and exposed 
to the sun and air before being consigned to 
summer quarters. Woollen articles that are 
out of season should be put in bags made of 
brown paper or newspapers; if made of the 
latter, the paper should be double for greater 
strength, and a soft paper should be chosen so 
it will nottear. The edges can be pasted to- 
gether, and when the goods are in, the bags 
must be pasted up tightly. Unless moth-eggs 
were in the garments, you need have no fears 
for their safety if you put them away in boxes 
or drawers, and scatter a little camphor and 
borax over them. The floor of the storeroom 
should be washed in hot alum water, and. all 
corners thoroughly cleaned as a protection 
against the eggs of moths and other insects. 


WE ought not to wait until we feel right be- 
fore attempting to do right. We ought to say 
kind words and do kindly acts deliberately, 
even when we should not say and do them in- 
stinctively and impulsively 
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[4 VOICE BEHIND HER CBIED, ‘“‘ CECILE,” AND iTS TONES MADE HER BEART LEAP WITH JOX.] 


NOVELETTE J 
FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 
Ge 
CHAPTER IV. 


A RIFT IN THE CLOUD, 
‘ My father urged me sair, my mither didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to 
break ; 
My father couldna work, my mither couldra spin, 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I ceuldna win 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi’ tears in 


his e’e, 
Said ‘Jeanie, for their sakes, O marry me !'” 


AvyotHer brilliant, smiling Jane morning, 
with a blue and silver sky, and a broad 
sweep of sun:hine pouring down upon the 
world. A day that makes one long for the 
sweet, fresh country, with bluebell-studded 
banks, vivid green woods and hawthorn 
hedges, where one can walk on the soft springy 
young grass instead of the hard, hot, dusty 
pavement, and breathe the fragrant air, and 
feel as young and strong and gladsome as the 
world in its early summer heyday. Even the 
parks and Kensington-gardens are looking 
green and sunny; the summer's dust has not 
had to time veil and dry out their gay new 
verdure; the lilacs and laburnums are nearly 
over, but all the balconies are filled with fresh 
flowers, and girls are sitting here and there 
along the streets, with great piles of sweet 
spring blossoms before them. 

But excepting that the sun is coming in at 
the windows, making the room seem closer 
and stuffier, and unsettling little ever-wander- 
ing mirds by reminding them of the world 
outside, it might be very seasonable in the 
bare, unlovely schoolroom, where Cecile King 
is sitting. 

She has been governess at Lady Charchill’s 
for three months; and, in spite of a brave, 
bright spirit, and earnestly. pointed will, she 
finds it very difficult indeed to force hers:lf 








into this new groove, so as to fit it comfortably. 
The peine forte et dure of the beginning is over ; 
the pain of telling her parents that she had re- 
solved to act in spite of their opposition, of 
braving her father’s anger, and her mother’s 
reproaches, 

“You are disgracing yourself and all of us,” 
said Mr, King. ‘‘ You have ruined my pros- 
pects. Who will think of giving a gentleman’s 
sae, to me when they hear that my only child 

as gone into service? Yes, itis no better! 
You will be paid like a housemaid, and are 
liable to getting a month’s warning ; you must 
submit to rules and regulations ; go out and 
stay in when your mistress pleases; work all 
day at teaching or making yourself generally 
useful ; smile and look pleased when itis ex- 
2 tage of you; put up with scolding and snub- 

ing and insult all day!” 

“Oh, Cecile!” wailed her mother; ‘‘ what 
am I todo all alone here in this dreary street, 
without a soul near me to speak to? It is so 
dreadful to think of it. What will you do if 
any of our old friends meet you at Lady 
Churchill’s in such a position? You are s0 
impatient—if you had only waited, all would 
have been well!” 

Mrs. King’s once low, refined voice {had be- 
come high-pitched and shrill by continual 
complaining ; it began to jar on Cecile’s sensi- 
tive ear, though she scolded herself for her 
hardness and want of sympathy in feeling 
irritable at the sound. 

‘*' You see, mother, dear,’’ she said, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘ you cannot do without all the little 
nicenesses that you are used to, and’my seventy 
pounds a-year will go a long way to help buy 
them for you. And by-and-by papa will get 
something very good, and then I shall come 
home, and we will go to anice home.” 

‘‘No use after this mad exploit of yours, 
Cecile. There is something indelible in being 
a governess. It will be remembered against 
vou all your life. People will say she was 
Lady Churchill's g:verne:s. And we hored 





ou would bave married so well! Ab, Cecile, 

don’t reproach you for it; and if you had 
only not been such a child in your ways you 
might have married brilliantly before our 
misfortunes came, and then you, at least, 
would have been safe! ”’ 

This was the first allusion she had made to 
ber hope that Lord Armstead would have 
married Cecile. The girl did not know to 
what her mother was alluding, as she had 
never dreamed that anybody bad thought of 
such a thing ; but she herself, suddenly for 
one instant, thought: What if she had married 
Lord Armstead? Would it have made any 
difference? Would he have saved them from 
ruin? 

But she only thought of it as a problem, 
not for one moment as having been a possi- 
bility. 

Lady Churchill was a sweet, kind woman, 
as fond of Cecile as she had time to be. She 
had been attracted by the bright, young face, 
and pleased to have one so very refined and 
accomplished, and yet sosimple and girlish, 
for a companion for ber dull, delicate girls, 

They had masters who came periodically 
to the house for music and languages, bat 
Cecile was expected to help them prepare 
lessons, and to talk in French to them all day, 
as well as give the usual Icssons in English. 
It was heavy, uninteresting work, for Bertha 
and Lina would not even do their small best 
to make Cecile’s task lighter. 

They hated everything, and would only 
grumble at the bondage in which they were 
kept, while Fanny and Flora rode and drove 
and danced the days and nights away. 

‘¢But your turn will come,” Cecile would 
say. ‘ Your sisters did lessons once!” 

But she had not always the heart toimprove 
the occasion by representing that the more they 
attended now to their lessons and the forma- 
tion of the mind the more they would shine 
when they burst from their chrysalis state, 

She felt scrry for the poor, plain, sickly 
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twins, to whom a gay, careless, changeful life 
stood so near, and who were unable yet to 
taste its sweets, and never would be able to 
taste them to the full as their pretty elder 
sisters were doing. 

Bertha and Lina were sixteen ; next tothem 
came two Eton boys, then two lovely golden- 
haired girls, and a round, rosy, lisping boy, 
who made mirth and sunshine come into 
Cecile’s life. 2 

She had entire charge of the three, and 
found even their naughtinesses a delightful 
change from the dulness and apathy of the 
twins. She had never been used to children; 
but a great love for them had lain dormant in 
her heart all this time, and now it poured 
forth its floods upon them. 

She felt so dreadfally inclined to play with 
them iastead of to teach them; to laugh 
when they were noisy and unruly ; to excuse 
lessons when { tears would come into 
Mariel’s blue eyes at the sight of a column of 
spelling, when Evelyn w 
her music, and ~every three minutes to 
hear if the church in the square bad not 

chimed the half-hour that would brigg .re- 






Roy was 0) me apie 
to teach him make him be good 
and toler: ‘the two nursés, , 
who were f five little toddli 
mites ; for Sir was notr 
and had fourteen children, of: the eldest. 
was only nineteen ; so a deal of nurse’s 
work f the share of the governess, who, 


her Prins saree aupplemented by..occasiqnal 
masters. F ; 

This warm sunny dayavas one of thegrey, 
sunless days of Cecile’s life. The twins were 
not well. They had caught cold a few days 
before. So the windows were not opened,.and 
the schoolroom was unbearably close. Mariel 
was mpeg that is togay, she was trying 
to play an easy arrangement of the overture 
to the Crown Diamonds. 

The younger ones used up the old music of 
Fanny and Flora, and Cecile often longed to 
see a nice fresh new piece on the piano, by 
Schubert or Schumann; it would have been 
so much more interesting teaching them than 
those yellow torn and pencil-fingered pieces. 
Muriel playedin a manner most exasperating 
to be heard by anyone who wanted to attend 
to something else. She played at least one 
wrong note in every bar; she galloped through 
the easy bars, and laboured through the diffi- 
= ones, now and then skipping one alto- 
gether. 

Cecile-was trying to teach Evelyn a French 
verb, to keep Roy’s attention confined to his 
sums, and now and then to answer the twins, 
who referred to her for a German word to save 
themselves the trouble of looking in the 
dictionary. 

“ Muriel, that is a sharp—play the bar 
again. No, dear; you cannot say je finnais, it 
is je finissais. Goon! Yes, Lina, ‘dess’ sends 
the verb to the end, and it must be in the sub- 
janctive—you know that quite well! Oh, 
Muriel/ do try and do better; you are not 
attending t> your notes!” 

Here the door opened and Lady Churchill 
came in, 

“‘ How hot and tired you all look!’ shesaid. 
‘* Muriel, we can hear all your wrong notes in 
the drawing-room. Would it not be better if 
you sat beside her, Miss King? She seems to 
be stumbling terribly through the piece.” 

Poor Cecile was always dr ally discour- 
aged by Lady Churchill’s visits to the school- 
room. She felt so guilty, as if Muriel might 
have been a perfect pianist by now, had it 
not been for the inexperience and inattention 
of her governess; as if Lady Churchill would 
blame her, and send her away, and refuse to 
recommend her to anybody else. 

Bat Lady Churchill meant to be as. kind as 
possible. She was only stupid, and wanted to 
say something; and never reflected for a 
moment that she might say the wrong thing, 
instead of something pleasant. 


German exercise, said that Bertha was pale, 

kissed Roy and laughed at his clamsy figures, 

— then went on to say what had brought 
er. 

‘* Would you care to go to the opera to-night, 
Miss King? I find that the girls have promised 
to go to the Haymarket with Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkinson; and here has my sister sent word 
that they cannot use their box to-night at Her 
Majesty's, andghe thought I should like to go 
to hear ; Faust. I shall be so glad if 
you will ~2 

Cecile’s face glowed like a summer sunrise, 
then suddenly elouded, as she said, — 

“ Thank Fn so much, Lady Churchill; I 
think I would rather stay*at home. Perhaps 
Bertha and Lina will be well enough to go.” 

Lady Churchill’s face clouded, too, for a 
subject was reyi \ been @ cause of 
ey aero them. It was oné,of 
the difficultiesgof Cecile’s ‘position ee, 

to 


Churchill-was$ed texbe so kind, 
make her quiteenesof the 
remember as little as in, oy dena 






a dependent footing in the houge. 
ae she always asked Cecile tom 
awing-room herew 


aa: Pa ei 


ae 


sit in a corner:orto accom paniments.in. 

How could she buy dresses when her mother 
was pining in her lonely little house for so 
many little things that were now beyond her 
reach ? 

And she could not explain to Lady Churchill 
and reveal what she knew her father and 
mother were so anxious to keep secret—their 
extreme poverty, and the necessity there was 
for Cecile’s money to keep the house poing. 

Mr. King had at last condescended to accept 
a postin a merchant’s office that brought in 
two hundred. a-year; and still he grumbled at 
the small house and the inexperienced ser- 
vants. 

Alas! Lord Armstead’s two hundred pounds 
had all gone. Bills had come in for coals, food, 
and gas, taxes, rates, wages, cab-fares—one 
thing after another—and no supplies from the 
master of the house to meet the never-ceasing 
demand. 

He ordered in provisions, never thinking: of 
the cost. The bills came to Mrs. King, who 
gave them in her frightened way to Cecile, 
trusting in her to see that they were paid 
somehow and some time. 

She knew no more about money than a 
child—how it came and how it went. Cecile 
took each new bill with a heavy heart, kept it 
for a week or two, still hoping for money from 
her father; then the-burden of debt was too 
heavy to carry, so she would go to the 
diminishing hoard in her dressing-case and 

ay it. 
F She must have money, or it seemed hard for 
her mother to be left alone with her husband, 
who never had a kind or hopefal word to say 
when he was. in the house. 

She had no friends near. ‘Those of her old 
life did not come; some believing that Mr. King 
did not wish to be found out in his retirement, 
others not caring sufficiently for them to make 
the pilgrimage to Beaconsfield-street. ‘The 
people in the neighbourhood held aloof, know- 
ing that the Kings held themselves much too 
high to associate with them; so the little 
house was almost as. complete a solitude as a 
cell in the Thebaid, and Mrs.King wept and 
lamented her days away. 

But Cecile went to the opera, and looked so 





She looked over Lina’s shoulder at her 


bright and pretty in her white cashmere, with 


roses in her hair and at her neck, and the glow 

of happy ‘anticipation in her face, that Lady 

ngmane smiled approvingly when she saw 
er. 

It was so new to Cecile to find herself in 
that brilliant theatre, the circles round and 
round as full of light and colourand beauty as 
the stage. 

Lady Churchill was very kind, and told her 
who a great many people were. She forgot 
- troubles for the time,.in the delight of the 

our, 

Then came the opera+the lovely music, the 
thrilling story; Nilssonm’s ‘Marvellous voice, 
most perfect of German arit-maidens ; Tre- 

-belli, dark and: pi , mosh, charming of 
Siebels. Cecile leant forward with glowing 
cheeks and dilated eyes, losing herself utterly 
in Marguerite’s woes, Then, turning at the end 
of the church ——— to meetia glance of sym- 
pathy from Lady Charchill, she saw, or rather 
becameeonscious, that a manin the stalls was 
looking intently at her. 

«For a moment the light faded out of her face ; 
all Gretchen’s sorrow vanished, only her 
oublesstood outfrom the background. 
he smiled a ha contented smile, 
Rec raeennis 
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ye Mid not know him even by 
r iy =the: sight of 
on of «auch complex 


; gh = be some 
£ , evil influence over 
“had her in his power ; 
, ; great many novels, and this _ 

like a bit of one of them. But she 
smile that followed the first paling of 
extreme surprise; and then she wove a love, 
story out of her romantic brain, all in two or 
three’ seconds, Had an old lover turned up, 
one thoughi#to be dead or gone for ever ? Had 
he forsaken Cecile in her poverty! Yes, that 
was the most likely thing. So in her kind, 
sentimental heart there was raging quite a 
little-storm of indignant feeling against the in- 
nocent stranger. 

She knew very little about Cecile’s former 
life ; she was too busy to find time for curious 
questioning. 

She was always visiting, or shopping, or 
driving, or ‘receiving, or attending committee 
meetings, or going to church; for she was 
very High Church, and went every. afternoon 
to Margaret-street, when she was not other- 
wise engaged. She only knew that the Kings 
had been very rich indeed, living in first-rate 
style, and that they had come down with a 
tremendous crash, owing to something about 
mines. But to-night she had time to ask ques- 
tions, and really felt a motherly interest in her 
fair young governess. 

‘Is that an old friend?’’ she asked, after 
Cecile had bowed and recovered her composure. 
‘*T do not remember his face. Perhaps he does 
not come up to town ; and yet he does not look 
like a stay-at-home country squire.” — . 

“It is Lord Armstead!” said Cecile, still 
smiling happily. ** He lived near us at home. 
He has been abroad a long time. I did not 
know he had returned.” 

Lady Churchill was rather disappointed. An 
earl was not at all likely to be in love with 
and marry her governess—most likely he was 
married already. And she did not quite like 
Cecile having a bowing acquaintanee-with an 
eer It would make her forget or despise her 

uties. 

* Ah!” she said, “ I-have heard of him, 
Rather eccentric, is he not? Qnemever meets 
him anywhere. Is his wife with him?” 

“He is not married!” said Cecile, a flush 
of surprise overspreading her face. : 

“ Poor little thing,” thought Lady Churchill, 
half superciliously; ‘‘she has been 
in love with him in the old days. man 
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much older than herself, I fancy, who has 
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very likely amused himself and made a fool of 
her.” 


So she said no more about Lord Arnistead, 
thinking it the truest kindness not'to take any 
notice. 

And Cecile forgot all. ab§ut Marguerite and 
Faust and Siebel, in the terrible remembrance 
that she had spent Lord Armstead’s money, 
and could never hope to repay it! 

In the crash outside—when they were 
waiting for the carriage—he came up to them, 
smiling joyfully, with outstretched hand. He 
had no idea who Cecile’s friends were, and 
how she happened to be with them; and was 
slightly surprised when she introduced him to 
Lady Chur ill. He gave his arm to Cecile, and 
put her into the carriage; but there was 
neither time nor opportunity for any private 
conversation. 

“¢T shall-call on Mrs, King to-morrow,” he 
said, as the carriage was slowly moving on; 
then he was lost in the crowd and darkness. 

Tt made Cecile feel so very happy to have 
spoken to him, and touched his arm, and seen 
his kind, affectiogate eyes. 

Lady Churchill talked to her husband, until 
they reached home; where they deposited 
Cecile, and went on to a reception. 

Cecile went straight to her rcom, threw 
open the window, and sat down tothink. The 

ars were all shiningin the summer sky, with 
pale, uncertain gleam ; for the sunset lights had 
scarcely faded away from the June. twilight. 
The air was cool, and fragrant with the scent 
of the flowers in the balcony below. The great 
city lay all round, dark, and almosé silent. 

ecile by the window, in her white dress, 
sat on in a happy waking dream ; not actively 
thinking, only enjoying the restful content 
that Lord Armstead’s presence had brought to 
her. She was no longer friendless and alone; 
she had a pillar of strength to lean upon. 

He was so rich, so great, so strong; he must 
be able to help them, ifhe.wonld. He would 
at least go and see her mother, and brighten 
her life for a little time; an surely he would 
advise her father, it not exert himself to get 
him a good appointment. 

She sat on for so long, that she was aroused 
at last by the noise of returning wheels; 
then she saw that the eastern sky was flushing 
in the dawn of a new summer day. She-heard 
Fanny and Flora laughing and chattering on 
the stairs; then bedroom doors were shut, 
and all was silent, and she went to bed, to 
dream that she was wandering along the 
corridors at Armstead Castle, with Norman 
Leigh in an admiral’s uniform. 

Lady Churchill liked the children to take 
their daily walk directly after the schoolroom 
breakfast, on these hot summer days. It wasa 
time of keen enjoyment to Cecile, who felt 
quite like a country girl again, as she walked 
on the soft green grass of Kensington-gardens, 
beneath the umbrageous trees, drinking in the 
fresh morning air, and the scent of the grass 
and trees, from which the dew had scarcely 
departed. Here, two mornings after the night 
at the opera, they met Lord Armstead—one 
of whose eccentricities was early rising. Roy 
and Evelyn had lagged behind, but were in 
sight; Muriel was walking with Cecile. He 
looked extremely surprised to see her, and 
much puzzled by the presence of the children, 

Cecile greeted him with a smile like the 
very essence of the summer morning. He did 
not stand, but walked on by her side, talk- 
ing of the ra, then of his travels ; waiting 
fill Muriel should leave them, to discuss the 
subjects on which they were both longing to 
open their hearts. 

A new light had come into her grey life—a 

ening flood like the sunshine that 

ing the gardens in. its radiance. Her 


that she was a girl, and not a tired, weary- 
hearted woman bowing under a load of care. 

And Lord Armstead misunderstood it all. A 
wild hope sprang: up in his heart that at last 
his patience had conquered, that a fair. flower 
had burst into blossom whose seed must have 
been hidden unsaspected all this time ; but he 
could say. nothing with all those little pitchers 
about with their long ears. He only alluded 
vaguely to his. visit to Mrs. King, saying that 
he had found her looking. very delicate, 
and was afraid she must be dull without 
her daughter. _He.did.not say.that, when he 
had mentioned ,having met Cecile at. the 
theatre-with the Churchills, she had answered 
in @ nervous, flurried manner, guiltily flashing, 
“Oh yes! they are new friends .of—onrs, 
Cecile is yery,fond of Lady Churchill,” and 


it perfectly well now, seeing. Cecile’s manner 
of authority with the children, and how 
they asked her leave, and called her Mies King. 


sible. _Evelyn and Roy joined them, and even 

consecutive conversation was over.. Saying: ‘I 

shall ses you again,” he took leave, and time 

being up, Cecile took her charges home and 

reap her daily duties with a brayer, lighter 
eart, 

Of course the children told their mother of 
the rencontre. in Kensington-gardens. She 
asked particulars, and heard that it was Lord 
Armstead who had walked with them for so 
long. She did not like it ; it was altogether 
out of place; and yet there was no saying 
what might happen. 

It would not do to.offend Cecile. The best 
plan would be to turn the course of Lord 
Armstead’s. attentions into a near, but more 
suitable channel. So she sent him cards for 
her parties, hoping that the interest he seemed 
to take in Cecile would prove the beginning 
of an interest in those who were proximate to 
her, and at last settle and confine itself-to an 
ee and definite interest in Fanny or 
Flora. 








CHAPTER V. 
AULD ROBIN GRAY, 

‘My heart it said nay—I looked for Jamie back ; 

But the winds they blew high, and the ship it was a 

wrack.”” 

Buta day or two of unrelieved monotony put 
out the new-sunlight in Cecile’s life. It was 
just as hard as ever to see Fanny and Flora 
go for their rides im the Row, and their end- 
less dances—to see their pretty new dresses, 
and to hear distant echoes of the gay, light- 
hearted world outside the schoolroom door, 
and remember that this was to have been her 
first season. 

The lessons were as wearisome and uniao- 
teresting as ever, Evelyn’s false notes as 
abundant, Bertha as listless and cross, Roy 
and Muriel unsettled by the fine weather, and 
longing for holidays. 

Then came a grand flower-show, and they 
all went-—Lady . Churchill, her come-out 
danghters, and the children, 

Cecile begged off. She never could endure 
to go to those places in charge of the little ones 
like @ nuree; it was so much worse than 
staying away altogether to be amongst all those 
merry, well-dressed, happy girls, and yet not 
of them. Sosbe asked for a holiday, and went 
to see her mother. 

* Oh, child!’ cried Mrs, King, when she en- 
tered the hot, common-looking drawing-room ; 
“TI thought you were never coming again | 
I am sure I’m ill; I cannot get about at all! 
Tshall die in this horrible street! ”’ 

Cecile soothed and caressed her mother, and 
listened to the long story of small daily trials 
that lay in front, and of the great anxiety al- 
ways behind them. 





blood ran faster through her veins, her eyes 
danced and sparkled as they used to do; and 
all this was not.a bit because she had grown to 
love Lord Armstead—in his sense of the word— 
pe because she liked him and trusted him, 
and was so pleased that a piece of her old 


She was sure the drains wanted looking at, 
and Mr, King said he had no money for such 
things, though she believed the landlord onght 
res Hh if anybody would take the trouble to 
te 


said nothing about texching. He understood. 


At last he found that a téte-d-t¢le was impos- - 


proving. Mr. King sent in expensive ma- 
terials for dinner, but they were completely 
wasted in the cooking. j 

Mary was always dirty and untidy, and 
grumbled, and she believed their wages were 
overdue. And-so on-for.a long:time; but 
Cecile: knew by experience that all the hoarded 
woes of the last. week or two must haye an 
outlet now, so she talked cheerfully and en- 
couragingly, and drew it all out. 

Then Mrs..King told her of Lord Arm- 
stead’s visit, as if it was another injury. 

‘“* He expected.tosee you,’ she said; “and 
isaid he had seen you at the opera with Lady 
Churchill. Of eourse,.I could. not tell. him 
how you happened to know the Churehills! ” 

“Why not, mother? ”’.asked Cecile, holding 
her small head proudly-erect, a: proud rush of 
colour to her cheek, a proud’ flash in her eye. 

‘“ Why. not, Cecile! Would you really ex- 
pect me-to tell a man in Lord Armestead’s 
position how you had lowered yourself? Why, 
in the.eyes of people like that, you might as 
well be.a housemaid or a shop-girl !’’ 

This,old string had been harped upon £0 
often to no avail, and only brought fresh notes 
of .pain to vibrate..in poor.)Cecile’s. heart. 
She turned the conversation by atking if there 
was.any news from Ash . 

‘“‘ Yes. By-the-bye, I had aletter from Mrs. 
Leigh yesterday. They are-uneasy about that 
nephew who used to.stay-with them :some- 
times—don’t you remember? He-.wasa sailor. 
There is bad news, or no news; or something 
about his ship, the Osiris—or something like it. 
I cannot imagine why she took the.tronble to 
write and tell me! Perhaps she thought I 
might be interested,.as he used to play withyou 
when you were children! And one of the 
curates is going to be married ; and Ashthorpe 
is still standing empty. But. the letter is lying 
somewhere !’’ 

Cecile rose quickly to.seek it, with a sharp 
pain at-her heart. She quite understood why 
the letter ye been Sigg nag wainret 
instinct of womanly -sym » Mrs. Leig! 
knew that Cecile would wish ‘n share their 
anxiety, and yet. she had no sufficient grounds 
to warrant writing .the letter to her direotly. 
She was no letter-writer; and had only .twice 
sent.afew hurried, scrawling lines to Mrs. King, 
chiefly parish news, with an inguiry after her- 
self and husband, and danghter, crowded in at 
the end, like an after. thought. 

This letter was wretchedly scant of detail. 
“We are anxious for news of the Orisis— 
Norman Leigh’s ship—it is.long overdue at 
Trinidad ; and some uncomfortablereportshave 
reached the Admiralty—nothing official ; bat, of 
aship, I fear that no newsis bad pews. We 
had a letter from him.a month ago, or more— 
time flies s0, one loses count. 

‘He inguired after you and Ceoile, and said 
that he was going to shoot colibri instead of 
grouse, and have them stuffed to trim a dress 
for Cecile.” 

Cecile went home, her mind so full of Nor- 
man, that.she hardly thought of her mother’s 
complaints, and of her usual grinding worries. 
Could it really be possible that any one so fall 
of life, and health, and hope as Norman, should 
have passed. away from the wide, beantiful 
world which he had so loved and enjoyed—tbat 
his place should know him no more! 

She could not realise that one so yoang, 80 
intensely alive in <a nerve and fibre, should 
be lying cold and still under the deep green 
sea. One thing after another bad been taken 
from her. And now that the hidden, but 
deep-seated hope was all but shat out of her 
future, she found how dear a hope it had been. 
Her sky had indeed closed in all ronnd—no 
more sunshine, nothing but dall heavy clouds 
before and behind, afl her. atmosphere heavily 
charged with tears. 

How tiresome Mrs. Leigh was to say so 
little! Norman one day had been thinking 
of Cecile, out on the blue »southern.sea, or 
on. some bowery tropical island, and there 
was nothing in the letter by which she 
could fix the date. She wanted to.search 











Jane cooked worse than ever, instead of im- 








life had come to stir her up and remind her 


back, in her memory to find what she had 
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been doing at the moment when his though 
might have met hers; but it might have 
a apy day, or month, or hour of the 

Je 

She surprised me | Churchill by taking 
every opportunity of hunting through the 
Times, but there was no mention yet of the 
Osiris. She could not’ write to Mrs. Leigh, 
to ask if they had had further news. 

She went to see her mother very soon, but 


* of course she had not had another Ashthorpe 


letter. Cecile knew that it was all but 
impossible, and yet she was cross and im- 
patient, and left her mother sooner than 
usual, in the middle of her almost endless 
narration of her daily annoyances. 

The summer advanced, and the last Jal 
days came, when the children really coul 
not be ed to attend to their lessons ; 
and Leap consulted with her hus- 
band and daughters upon the important topic 
of where to go. Economy must be considered, 
as they were such a large family. She hoped 
Mies King would not want to go home, it would 
be so inconvenient having all the children in 
sea-side lodgings without the usual staff of 
superintendence. 

e sleepy afternoon, when Cecile was try- 
ing to forget her a head and giving her 
mind to a geography lesson—when the win- 
dows were opened in the fruitless attempt to 
persuade some of the heavy, smoky air to 
come inte the close schoolroom, so much 
over-populated in proportion to each person’s 
due of cubic feet of atmosphere—when all 
that ought to be expected of human nature 
was to lie on a shingly beach, under the 
shadow of a chalk-cliff, and Jisten lazily to the 

lash of the waves—a card was brought to 

ile by the schoolroom-maid, who was 

brimming with astonished curiosity, and spoke 
with more than her usual respect. 

“The Earl of Armstead!” read Cecile, on 
the small oblong piece of paste-board. Then 
said alond: ‘‘ This will dofor to-day, Muriel ! 
Go and practice. And Evelyn, you must have 
your verb ready by the time I come back !”’ 

She was too tired and listless to feel any 
curiosity or even interest in Lord Armstead’s 
visit, but was glad of an excuse to leave the 
lessons. : 

The drawing-room looked so pleasant and 
cool when she went in. All the blinds were 
down, shutting out the heat and glare; and 
the great stands of flowers and ferns stood 
fresh and sweet in the shade. The dark har- 
monious tints of the walls and hangings were 
so grateful to her tired eyes after the bare, 
shabby schoolroom. 

Lady Churchill and her daughters were at a 
matinée musicale. There was nobody in the 
room but Lord Armstead. He came quickly 
forward to meet her as she entered, pale and 
quiet, in her simple cambic dress, that clung 
to her in soft folds, trailing behind her. 

It was not the bright, merry girl whom he 
had learnt to love, but a new, not less lovable 
Cecile, all soft motion and tender harmony 
of pale colour—a _ large-eyed, spirit-like 
maiden, in the dim, half-light, coming towards 
him. 

But his artistic eye was conscious of supreme 
satisfaction, though he felt so much the more 
tenderly towards her, seeing how she had lost 
her oldself. He took her hand silently, and 
held it in his, looking into her sweet, upturned 
eyes. A faint surprise came into them, then 
a look of fear, and she geatly tried to draw 
her hand away. 

He held it firmly in his. He was too eager 
to say what he had come to say to make any 
preamble, or even to open conversation by 
talking of indifferent subjects. She cast her 
eyes down, reading the story told so plainly 
in his ; she flushed and trembled, and would 
— broken away from him had she been 
able. 
“ Cecile!’ he said, in his deep, low musical 
voice, quite strong and steady, though his 
pulses were all throbbing at fever rate. “I have 
come to ask you if you love me—or if yon can 
promise to love me! I cannot do without you 


any longer! I have waited ae 4 tiently— 
have I not? And I will still wai you tell 
me that, though you do not love me yet, you 
will do so if I give you a little more time. 
But I think you love mea little now! And I 
promise to be content with that, if you will 
give me your old, sweet self; for I know I 
can make you love me more when you are all 
my own. I cannot possibly tell you in words 
how dearly I love you—and have loved you 
all this time! How I have longed for the 
right to protect you, and to help those who are 
near and dear to you!” 
She did not , but lifted her eyes again, 
ee  agasers ry sieiiaae 
¢ read a good augury in their humi y 
depths, and went on,— " 
** Sweetest, I would not bribe your love. I 
would say nothing of anything that I can give 
you, excepting my love, if I thought you had 
none for me. Bat I know you havea little— 
perhaps more than you know of; but I am so 
much older than you tliat it is difficult for you 
Tihink, upon me as your lover—your husband. 
in 
dear little love ; though I am so unworthy of 
your fresh innocent yo heart. And you 
are my frst love, Cecile, though I am forty- 
seven years old. It seems ridiculous, incredi- 
ble, but it is trae. I never cared enough for 
a@ woman in my life to ask her to marry me 
until I saw you, one cold March morning, 
For along the lane with a red wing in your 
at.” 
* Ah! Poor Hero!” sighed Cecile. ‘‘I 
wonder who rides Hero now ?”’ 
‘*You shall have Hero back again, if she 
is in Kamschatka!” said Lord Armstead. 
‘* You shall be like a princess with a magic 


know Ican make you happy, my own, | 





ring, and not have one wish ungratified. I 
will buy Ashthorpe, or any other place, and | 
settle it on your mother for her life. Think 
of her, Cecile. Don’t take me because of her; 
don’t let any outside consideration sway | 
you. But you know how glad she would be, | 
and what a difference it would make in her | 
life, My child, I cannot leave you to toil on | 
here, and waste your youth and health. I | 
must have you at once, to care for, and to 
make up to you for the sad year you have 
come through!” 

‘*I don’t know!” she said, at last. “I 
cannot see. I do like you very much, but I 
am not sure whether— I cannot bear to pain 

ou!” 

- “You must not think of that. It would be 
a sharp pain, but nothing like the paper | 
pain of finding you had married me, and coul 
not love me after all. But you do love me, 
Cecile? You are tired and taken by surprite, 
and the little shoot is choked up by the cares 
of this world, like the seed that fell amongst 
thethorns. Clearthem away, and there will be 
fruit to come s thousandfold !”’ 

Suddenly a suspicion, hitherto unthought 
of, crossed him. 

‘*T will not give you up now, Cecile!” he 
said, “unless you have given away your best 
love already. If that should be the case, in 
pity tell meso. Are you free, bound by no 
promise—by no sense of honour, to another 
man?” 

‘Tam free,’ she answered; “but I am 80 
tired, and I cannot think. Will you give me 
until to-morrow to think about it? I will write 
and tell you!” 

A pang of disappointment smote him, but 
he concealed it, and answered, calmly and 
gently,— 

“So be it, then. I would rather you had 
trusted yourself to me at once, without con- 
sideration ; but when a man is as hungry as I 
am he will take half a loaf gladly, lest he have 
to g> without bread at all!”’ 

“‘T am so sorry !”’ she said, with soft, plead- 
ing eyes. ‘‘I think I am stupid with the heat, 
and my head is full of latitude and longitude, 
and won’t take in anything else. I care for 
you too much to refuse you, and I am not sure 
whether I care enough to ma you. I wish 





you had not said this! I wish we could always 





be friends—for I want a friend very much, and 


feel so glad and safe when I am with you! 
Only let me consider until to-morrow! ” 

“ Ah, Cecile, real love does not want to con- 
sider! Only promise me, darling, that the one 
subject of consideration shall be—whether you 
can learn to love me truly or not.” 

“Why, of course, it is only that!’’ she said ; 
and he read perfect truth in her clear eyes. 

He was not afraid that she might marry him 
for the sake of his rank; but he was just a 
little doubtfal that she might consent fcr her 
mother’s sake, and he did so crave to be loved 
for the sake of his love and himself only. 

Then he said good-bye, and a sudden im- 
ag prompted him to stoop and kiss her 

Ww. 


She did not shrink, only faintly blushed, and 
he felt a chill of disappointment that she took. 
it lg & quiet bs 4 

‘*I am going to look at my Irish property,” 
he said. “If I have a good letter oy onal 
I shall put it off for a week or two; but it is 
necessary that I should go as soon as possible. 
If Ihave a bad letter I shall go at once.” 

He smiled as he said it, turning on his way 
to the door, as he had forgotten all about it 
until this last minute. She was standing just. 
where he had left her, in the midst of a long 
dusty sunbeam that was stealing through a 
chink in the blind. 

She looked such a sad, lonely little creature 
that he could not help coming back to kiss her 
again in his grave, fatherly ;way. There was 
no learned seer beside them to tell him that it. 
was unlucky to say good-bye twice. 

He got into the line of the sunbeam. It 
glanced upon a rare vase of Venetian glass on 
the mantelpiece, broke into a dozen prismatic 
colours, and was reflected u Lord Arm- 
stead, resting like a blood-red stain upon his 
brow. Cecile barely saw it then, but. recalled. 


| it vividly after warde. 


Then he left her, and she heard the door 
close behind him. 

His last speech had, unintentionally, done 
more towards winning her love than his. 
other words, for she knew that he was going 
to Ireland because she had told him that it. 
was his duty, and the knowledge came to her 
with a sudden, wonderful thrill—it was her 
first taste of power. 

He had been at Lady Churchill's ‘at home’” 
three nights ago—the only time he had re- 
sponded to her invitation—and talking to 
Cecile, for a few minutes in the crowded 
music-room, the conversation had accidently 
turned upon Irish hunting, and he admitted, 
that though he had a large estate in Con- 
naught, inherited with his second title of Vis- 
count Connemara, he had never been in Ireland 
in his life. 

“It is a black, barren country,’”’ he said. 
‘*I do not draw income enough from it to pay 
the expenses—the agent’s salary, and so forth. 
There are very few inducements held out to 
an Irish landlord to visit his property.” 

‘* I think you ought to go and see it,” said 
Cecile. ‘‘They have been talking a great 
deal here at lunch about Ireland. Sir Francis 
has friends on both sides, and it is very in- 
teresting to hear them when they come ; for 
Lady Churchill is Irish, and feels very 
strongly on the subject.”’ 

“ And do you feel strongly, too?” he asked, 
with an amused smile, 

**T don’t know enough about it,” she said, 
simply. “ But it seems to me that, if the Jand- 
lords lived more in Ireland and saw things 
for themselves, instead of trusting to paid 
agents, they might make things better for the 
poor people. One really hears such very sad 
stories, you know.” 

No more was said at the time ; so Cecile was 
very much surprised to find that her words 
had been pondered over and acted upon. It 
was 80 strange to think that her opinion 
should sway this grave, clever, elderly man, 
when it was so difficult to make the chil- 
dren obey her, and to persuade her mother to 
see matters in her own light! Then, all at 
once, she remembered her duties, and flew te 

the schoolrcom to resume therm. 
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She had left comparative order and foucd 
chaos. Here—at any rate, for the present— 
her will-was not supreme, A reign of mis- 
rule had begun; and Cecile contemplated the 
inky tablecover and pinafores, the books 
thrown about the floor, the dog tearing and 
tossing the loose music-sheets, the riotous 
children, in helpless dismay. Then Lady 
Churchill came in, hearing the noise as 
she returned from the concert, and was 
vexed and put out. She would not scold 
Cecile before the children, but the reproach 
was implied in her glances and the tone of 
her voice. 

Cecile had hoped that Lady Churchill would 
not hear of the visitor she had had; but 
Evelyn, giving as an excuse for their naughti- 
nes3, that Miss King had been so long in the 
drawing-room, and they did not know what 
they had to do, she was obliged to answer the 
questioning look. 

* Lord Armstead called!” she said, con- 
fusedly ; ‘‘ he is going to Ireland.” 

“Indeed! Iam sorry we were out! ” said 
Lady Churchill, coldly. ‘‘I suppose he left 
some message for me?” She did not say: 
‘** As he did such a very unusual, sach an un- 
predecented thing as to ask for my governess, 
finding us allout;” but she thought it, and 
looked it, 

“No; he merely said he was going to Ire- 
land,” said Cecile, anxious to conciliate, and 
conscious that she was all but telling a fib in 
her wishfalness to give some appearance of a 
message to her ladyship to his parting 
words, 

Lady Churchill had always been very care- 
fal to avoid wounding Cecile by assuming 
the tone of mistress, but to-day she was 
hot and tired and pat out. It was nearly the 
end of the London season, and, in spite of all 
the trouble and expense to which they had 
deen pat, an impossible-to-be-accepted offer to 
Flora from a penniless government clerk had 
been the only result of the campaign. And 
here was an earl, a peer of the realm, running 
after her governess, when he might have run 
after pretty Fanny or higbly-cultared Flora! 
She must get rid of a governess of this dan- 
gerous kind as soon as she could find a 
plausible excuse. 

Cecile had her evening all to hereelf to her 
great satisfaction, and she tried to weigh all 
the pros and cons calmly and honestly. She 
was very resolute in trying to thrust out of 
sight the anxieties and humiliations of her 
life, but she could not help smiling once or 
twice to think how surprised Lady Churchill 
would be to find out that it was a future 
countess whom she was tacitly rebuking and 
snubbing. It was hard, too, to put away all 
thought of her mother. She had promised to 
think of love, and love only, and she would be 
—. to iow pametenns trust, 

@ wo not have lights brought; she 
could think so much better in the slowly 
gathering twilight, looking out over the dim, 
empty park. She was like Margaret with the 
bral only it was “ Ich liebe inn—ich liebe ihn 

icht.’’ 

She did like him so much, and was so grate- 
fulforhislove; and thought, now and og that 
she would so gladly give up her life to make 
him happy. Bat was it love? or had she given 
her real love to Norman Leigh ! 

Tt seemed such ages since she had said good- 
bye to Norman—a year ago—on Ashthorpe 
sands; but she remembered him, oh! so well— 
his bright, loving eyes, with their infinite trast. 
She knew he had always loved her, and meant 
to tell her so when hecame back, She had said 
truthfully that she was free; but was she not 
really as much bound by Norman’s trustin her 
as she would have been by spoken promise ? 

= And now, perhaps, he was drowned !”’ she 
said that to herself over and over, but 
she did not believe it one bit; she was sure 
he would come home andclaim her soon, And 
how should she feel if she were married to 
Lord Armstead and met Norman suddenly 


In one clear flash of her vivid imagination 
she saw itall! She knew that the love that 
she might grow to feel for Lord Armstead was 
something very different from the love that 
would spring forth at the sight of Norman 
Leigh—at the sound of his voice. 

She had had so little time for thinking of 
Norman that. he had become shadowy and 
vague, Lord Armstead naturally was a very 
see ee figure in her foreground. But to- 
night sheforgot all about Lord Armstead, as 
soon as she made up her mind that she had 
not the love to give that he wanted, and sat on, 
hour after hour, dreaming happily about Nor- 
man Leigh. 

She never doubted his love and constancy, 
though it might have seemed as if she were 
throwing away substance for shadow; such 
substance, too, and such shadow! An earl, 
who loved her with all his heart, and was 
waiting eagerly for her decision to carry her 
away from poverty and care and humiliation ; 
a sailor, almost pennilesss, who loved her once 
in a boyish way, and who might have forgotten 
her and had a dozen loves since—who might 
even now be lying in a watery grave. 

Then a clock striking eleven broke upon her 
happy dreaming. She started, remerbering 
that her letter must be written. It was quite 
dark; she sought a light, then got out her 
desk, selected a pretty sheet of notepaper, with 
a blue and silver monogram—a relic of her 
old stock of stationery—and wrote the letter, 
carefully and steadily folded and closed it, and 
put it aside to be posted in the morning, 

Lord Armstead passed a restless night, and 
got up early to be in time for the first post, 
like a school-girl pens a valentine. 

The post brought nothing but business 
letters. He told himself that the letter could 
not possibly have come yet ; so he breakfasted, 
and then went to the ‘‘Travellers’” to pass 
away the time. 

‘“‘ Going to Ireland!” exclaimed a friend, in 
dismay. ‘This is certainly the most rash of 
all your exploits! Here is a man endowed 
with every good thing that fortune can shower 
on her favourites, and who has spent his life 
in trying to get rid of it! You think you have 
a charmed life, Armstead. You have come 
safe from Indian jungles, and African deserts, 
and Greek brigand-haunts, and you will not 
rest until you have run the most dangerous 
risk of all—to beard the Irish tenant in his 
den! Take a friend’s advice: provide yourself 
with a bullet-proof suit of chain-armour, and 
make your will!” 

The last part of the advice struck Lord 
Armstead as a very good idea. He returned 
to his hotel, found that no letters were await- 
ing him ; then he went to his lawyer, whom he 
instructed concerning his will. 

“ Bring it to me to-night,” he said. “It is 
possible that I may be off in the morning, and 
I want it all complete, and off my mind.” 
Half-an-hour after he got Cecile’s letter. 

It was a great blow, for he had grown so 
hopefal, almost to certainty. He went out 
again, and walked rapidly through the streets, 
forgetting all about his appointment in his 
fierce anguish. But the air and movement 
brought with them—not resignation, but hope- 
fulness. He would not give up. 

Then he went to his rooms and found the 
lawyer waiting. 

Should he sign the will as it was drawn up? 
Had not circumstanses changed since the 


morning! No, he would not believe it; and 
if they should have changed it was all the 
same. He signed the will. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


‘I saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I could nae think it he, 
Till he said, ‘ I’m come bac for to marry thee.’” 

In another fortnight the windows of Sir 
Francis Churchill’s hou-e in London were all 
closed and shuttered. A charwoman was left 





alone, or “in a crowd,” like the girl in the 
song! 


in charge, and the family were scattered to 
the four winds, 


Sir Francis and his wife, with Flora and 
Muriel, went on a visit to old Lady Churchill 
in her Somersetshire dower-house, their own 
country hone being let on a long lease. 


Fanny had gone with a party to the Enga- 
dine. The younger ones, in charge of the 
nurses, and nominally under Bertha’s suze- 
rainty, were all sent to a cheap sea-side 
lodging. 

Cecile insisted on going home to her mother, 
who was ill, though Lady Churchill was an- 
noyed, She was very kind to Cecile ; but she 
was one of those people who grudge showing 
any kindress that may cause the least incon- 
venience to themselves, d 

Cecile carried her point, and went off with 
her quarter’s salary in her pocket —three crisp 
five-pound notes, two sovereigns, and scme odd 

silver. 

‘‘You and I are going away, mother, to 
spend all this money,” she said, with her 
sunshiny smile and fresh, cheery voice. 

“Ah! Cecile, child, you must not spend 
your money on me, And how can I go away 
for pleasure when there are so many things 
not paid for, and papa looks so sad an 
worried? How can I leave him?” 

‘‘I would not spend the money on going 
away if it were not quite necessary, mother. 
It will not cost nearly all this money ; and it 
will be much cheaper than the long doctor’s 
bill that will be the consequence if you do not 
have rest and change at once!” : 

They went to a dull, vulgar little sea-side 
town on the English Channel; but the sea 
breezes were as pure and life-giving as they 
were at Brighton and Scarborough, and 
brought the colour back to Mrs. King’s cheeks, 
and the light to her eyes. Cecile, too, threw 
off her cares—found hourly enjoyment in look- 
ing at the sea, always changing and always the 
same—hourly amusement in watching the 
nurses and children on the beach, and the 
manners and customs of the grown-up visitors. 

It was a bright, hot day in the middle of 
August,’ with a haze lying on the sea, and Cecile, 
having bathed, walked along the shore to dry 
her hair. She had a novel, and, finding a 
comfortable bank of sand, she sat down to 
enjoy it. Mrs. King never came out in the 
morning. The catering for the day’s pro- 
visions, the bathe, the walk, and the novel 
were Cecile’s invariable morning routine. So 
far the rare variations in the weather had 
been the only break in the monotony, 80 she 
settled down to her book, and soon was buried 
in the story—a thrilling complication of mys- 
tery and marvel, by Wilkie Collins—certain 
of an uninterrupted hour to tinish it in before 
dinner. 

The waves broke upon the rocks close to 
her; the children’s voices came along the 
beach, softened by distance; some boatmen on 
the rocks were seeking for bait, and talking 
across the pools, but she heard nothing. Then 
a voice, close behind her, said, “ Cecile!” and 
she heard that, and started, her heart giving a 
great bound, but all power of motion gone from 
the rest of her body. cbt 
‘‘ Don’t look round, Cecile, guess who it is!’ 
A pair of hands covered her eyes. ‘‘ Once— 
twice—thrice! Do you give up? Then you 
must look. Oh! Cecile, my own, my love, 
my darling! when shall I have looked enough 
at you?” ' 

“ Norman !” she said, looking up at the blae 
eyes, so tender and so true, and the face—now 
browner by many shades—and the familiar 
dark curls. 

‘¢ And to think of all you have gone through, 
and I never knew—I, who would have laid 
down my life to save you from one hour of 
pain! But it is all over now, Cecile; you have 
me to take care of you, you know. You can 
trust me for that, can’t you?” ; 

He sat beside her on the sand. They hadit 
all to themselves, for it was the universal 
dinner-hour at Dulcombe-by-the-Sea, and all 
the nurses and children and mothers and 
bathers had gone home. They had so much 
to talk about; and, strange to say, the only 





question that Norman did not think of asking 
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was one that might have been of paramount 
importance to a lover just returned from a 
long voyage, who had never been told, before 
or since, whether his affection was returted ; 
or, assuming that it had been returned before 
his departure, whether his lady-love had been 
constant during his absence? They under- 
stood and trasted each other too well. ; 

“Then you were not drowned?” asked 
Cecile, all at once remembering the anxiety of 
two monthsago, ‘‘And how do you happen 
to have come so soon?” 

“ That is all the same story, Cecile,” he 
said, gravely ; “ it was a near with me. 
I will tell you all the whole bp laren another 
day. We were run down off Antigua by an 
American ship, and the poor old Osiris went 
to the bottom—they hope to fish her up in 
time. We lost none of the crew, thank Heaven ! 
I came home in a merchantman, andam wait- 
ing for another ship ; meantime I am going to 
be married.” 

“ But Norman, how canI? There is Lady 
Churchill—and if you go away again we might 
as well not be married at all!” 

“You are most cértainly not going back to 
any Lady Charchill’s,” said Norman. “Of 
course it is hard that I must leave you; but, 
you, see I cannot give up ap A omg 2 But 
then I can take you from your d ry, 
and you will know that you have somebody to 
stand up for you, and care for you. I forgot 
to tell _ that my godfather died and left me 
three thousand pounds; that, with my pay and 
the little I had before, will keep you pretty 
comfortably, Cecile ; not as I should wish to 
keep you, my darling, but it-will be better than 
what has been going on all this time. And 
good times will come, I may get prize-money 
and promotion. Are you happy, Cecile? are 
you content?” 

There was a long silence as they sat hand- 
in-hand by the sea. Cecile thought she must 
die of so much happiness. 

‘Don’t you wonder how I found you ont ?” 
he said. ‘*It was really like a detective’s 
work. I wént to Ashttiorpe, heard all about 
everything, my poor sweet one, from Aunt 
Mary, and got your London address; went to 
Beaconsfield-street, saw _ father, declared 
my intetitions—as people sayin the mist 
honourable manner; followéd you here, and 
now meé voilé, sitting beside you only a day and 
a-half after landing. I have such # collection 
of curiosities for you, though I lost half in 
the Osiris, You will find many advantages in 
marrying a sailor—though perhaps they searcely 
a the disadvantages. An@-look 

ere !”’ 

He pulled out of his pocket a stiff, shape- 
less thing, something like a dried fungus. Then 
Cecile recognized the glove she gave him on 
Ashthorpe rocks. 

She smiled, then looked sad, ssying,— 

** Poor little Dash !” 

‘* Ah! there isso mach that wecannotreplace, 
I know. But you will have new pets and grow 
fond.of them. I have brought you a monkey 
for a beginning ; you always used to say that 
you wanted me to bring you one.” 

“Oh, how charming! I hope I shan't be 
afraid of it, But what will mother say? 
Norman, how selfish Iam! I quite forgot all 
about her. She will think I am drowned.” 

‘*She knows all about it. I went to the 
house first, you little goose, or how should I 
have found you? But we might go toher now. 
Dear, don’t you wish this morning would last 
for ever?” 

It seemed to last for a week, at any rate, for 
day followed day in an unbroken chain of 
happiness ; sunny mornings on the beach, 
lazy afternoons in the verandah ; an eatly tea, 
because of the shortening days’; then a: long 
stroll through the “ happy autumn fields,” where 
the yellow. sheaves were standing; along ‘the 
lanes in the soft shadow of the hedges; then 
the long lines of down and the golden’ plain of 
thie sea, where 
““Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 

stately ships, 

 - = spirits rushed together at the touching of the 





Mrs. King was happy in her daughter's happi- 
ness ; if she sometimes thought regretfully of 
what might have ‘been, she kept her regrets 
locked within her bosom. ‘Not’ thématch 
she might have made!” But then it was sc 
much better than governessing ; and it was 
nice to think that she would not lose the 
daughter, whom she Had missed so’ alf this 
time. ie A would go to a nicer house; and 
now that things seemed to be on the mend, no 
doubt they would go on improving. 

Then some terrible news came, that Cast a 
shadow over Cecile’s happiness; shocked 
Norman, and filled Mrs: King with horror. 

She was sitting alone in the little drawing- 
room, Cecile having gone to bathe, when 
Norman came in with last night’s’ London 


Pero 
“You have not seen the peper, have you?” 
he asked. ‘‘Such a shocking thing has 


happened, You knew Lord Armstead, of 
course?” 


“Yes, very well indeed. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Shot from behind a hedge by those skalk- 
ing Irish rascals; killed on the spot! Here 
it is—would yon like to read it?” 

She took the paper, but the type swam 
before her eyes. It was only another repetition 
of the terrible story, so often told: Lord 
Armstead had found his ten in rebellion, 
his house, occupied by the t, in a state of 
siege. No rents had paid for three years, 
though many of the tenants were perfectly 
able to pay. One man had resisted p 

inion, paid his rent, and been murdered. 

tions had been made; there were no 
exorbitant demands; but Lord Armstéad was 
an earl, a landlord, and an absentee, therefore, 
fair game. Rents had been asked for, and 
evictions made, in his name; s0 his life was 
declared forfeit, and one more “ Asrarian 
murder ” was added to the list. : 

‘* Keep it from Cecile,” said Mrs. King; “‘ or 
tell her very cautiously. They were great 
friends, and she will be very much distressed.” 

So Norman told her, when he met her on 
the beach, and after her first dumb paralysis 
of horror, she cried as if all the fountains of 
hertears were broken up for the the man who 
had loved her with such a tender, patient, 
chivalrous love, and who had gone to his death 
at her instigation. 

It was not in human nature to feel no 
jealousy of such a burst of sorrow. 

As her tears subsided she began to notice 
that Norman was very quiet, and looked grave 
and anxious. She thought it unkind, not to 
her, but to Lord Armstead, that he should not 
grieve, too, and she said,— 

‘*Oh! Norman, he was so good, so kind. I 
have not told you.yet how good he was to me 
when I had nobody else. I thought he would 
not like me to tell; but now he is dead, and it 
cannot matter. And I hurt him; I disappointed 
him; I was cruel and ungrateful, and’ sent 
him away. I made him go to Ireland; and 
he went, and they have killed him—and it is 
all my fault!” 

‘““T suppose you mean that he asked you to 
marry him?” 

Cecile was chilled and frightened by the 
cold, suppressed voice. 

**Dear, it was not my fault,’’ she ssid, 
— for herself now, though she had just 

m accusing herself. ‘I was so surprised. 
He was so old. I had no idea. I had not 
known him very long. It was before we left 
Ashthorpe, and then again just before he went 
to Ireland.” 

“And why didn’t you take hin?” asked 
Norman, still in his hard voice. 

“Why, how could I?” she asked, simply. 
‘*T liked you best!” 

‘*And you refused an earl twice over for 
me; and I was far away, and might——. No, 
no!” he cried, holding her to hirm passionately, 
‘You knew better than that. You knew you 
could trust me!” 

Cecile’s tears were dried for the time ; but 
she could not lightly forget that tragic sfory, 
in which she had had go close a share. And | 





she told Norman that had taken 


she could have thought it such a dreary, 
ugly plaice ! 

Norman hovered between her and the 
Admiralty Office, and at last came with the 
news that he was appointed to the: Sapphire, 
and they must be married at once, or there 


received a kind, yt green A letter, accom- 


— by a pair of peacoc q 
he, too, was greatly shocked at Lor@ Arm- 
stead’s death, 

She was more relieved than sorry to lose 
Cecile, It was very awkward, after all, having 
a pretty girl like that in the house torival her 
daughters, and who could not’ be buried out 
= aterm hme ay. 

engaged a grim, elderly dragon of a 
governess, armed to the teeth 1 certificates 
and accomplishments, who kept strict discip- 
line in the schoolroom, and certainly never 
dreamed of attracting the attention of eligible 


noblemen. 
Then came a last surprise—a crowning 
surprise—that took away for ever the few 
ws remaining on Cecile’s horizon, and, 
if possible, made her love more tenderly‘than 
ever the memory of her murdered lover. 
sti's stately anor inthe county Paper 
’s 8 y eral in the~ : 
sent to her by Mrs. Leigh, and she knew that 
Captain Aylmer, his cousin, had succeeded to 
the title and estates. 

The new countess was very delicate, and 
ON gh pyr gg Ay south of Eng- 
1 It was so sad to think that Armstead 
Castle must be closed again ; that the artistic 
eye that had so skilfally called it into’ living 
beauty and splendour was closed in’ death; 
and after his wild, roaming life, the lord 
of the mansion should not find a rest in the 
home of his race, excepting in thé’ dark;nar- 
row — of on eas Odes 

- it might all have been yours,’ é!” 
Mrs. King would sigh. - , 

“Dear mothér! think of the pain I have 
been’ spared.- Would you have me a poor, 
lonely widow at eighteen?” 

“ You would not have beén a widow ; for'if 
he had married you he would not have gone 
off to Ireland in that reckless way. You would 
have'saved his life!” 

“Nol It was his duty to go; and I would 
not have held him back, I should ‘have’ gone 
with him—and perhaps been shot, too!” 

Cecile was sitting alone, busy with her 
bridal preparations, when a visitor arrived, 
and was announced as “Lord Armstead.” 
The namé was such a_shock’that she cout 
not rise to receive the slight, brown-éyed 
young man who came into the room. He 
saw her pallor and startled ion, and 
guessed the cause—distressed at stupidity 
in not having provided against alarming her, 
by introducing himself as Captain Aylmer: 

He apologized so tly and kindly, that 
she felt friendly’ and at home with him at 
once. - 

‘*T was anxious to make your acquaintance,” 
he said. ‘‘ First, because I understand that you 
were such a very dear friend to Arm- 
stead’s;and secondly, because we probably 
be thrown together in the way of business.” 

Then seeing’ her puzzled face, he said— 
“ Are you not aware of the circumstances 
have you not been informed yet? Then you 
will hear from ourlawyers by the next post. 
There must have been some unexpected delay. 
I am truly glad to be the bearer of good 
news. My cousin has left you the whole of his 
property—as much as did not go with the en- 
tail—deducting a few legacies to old servants, 
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and soon. When it is realized you will find 
that you have an income of nearly three 
thousand a-year! ” 

So poverty and privation and anxiety for 
the future were all of the past—the winter 
of discontent made glorious by the summer 
sun of adeathless love, 

Then Norman and Cecile were quietly 
married in a bright, little church, recently 
built to meet the wants of the new and grow- 
ing district. It was all decorated for a har- 
vest-ti: iving, with fairy-like arches of 
dropping golden oats and feathery’ barley, 
wreathed. with richly-hued autumn flowers— 


dahlias, iolis, and star-like asters. Over 
altar arch, along the walls and round the 
organ, the peon.of ving ran—in flowers 


and corn—*We thank Thee, we praise 
Thee”— Rejoice’’—‘Give Thanks.” And 
down in two happy, loving hearts the sweet 
hymn echoed, to make music in their lives 
until they join in the last triumphant hymn 
of creation, 

“I should so like to see Ashthorpe again,” 
said Cecile, one duy, as they walked. beside 
Ulleswater. ‘“ Do you think there will be time, 
dear, before you go?” 

*Plenty—we need not stay more than two 
days. They will be delighted to have us at 
the Rectory. I have been wishing for it all 
this time ; but I thought it might pain you to 
go, 80 I said nothing about it.” 

So, on a golden October afternoon, Norman 
and Cecile were sitting once more on the rocks 
were we first saw them fifteen months ago. 
These months have been longer than fifteen 
ag of the life they lived before, and have 
eft their impress on both. Norman is 
browner, broader, and more manly, but his 
boyish mirthfalness and frank manner are un- 
changed. Cecile is very nearly her old self 
again—bright, and full of life and spirits, but 
time has been less kind to her than to her 
young husband. She is not the careless, 
merry child she used to be, though it is diffi- 
cult to realize that she is'a matron of a fort- 
night’s standing, as she laughs and sends the 
Rector’s big dog into the sea, just as she sent 
little Dash. 


‘**Is it not like the pic-nic day, Norman? 
And here you are, going off again and leaving 
me behied, Do you remember it all?” 

She was asking the question for the fiftieth 
time that afternoon—it was such a pleasure 
to be answered. 

‘*You did not kiss me that day!” she said. 
“ Did you ever think about me after you left 
us? Do you remember when I said I would 
read it all up? I never once opened a book 
about the West Indies! ’’ 

‘*T used to go over it all when I was keeping 
watch. I often laughed, when there was no 
one to see but the man in the moon, to think 
how you imagined Peru was in the West 
Indies. Did you teach. your pupils that? 
Little wretches! I hate to think of them, and 
all the worry you had!"’ 

“They were very nice—I often think of 
Evelyn and Muriel. I-shall be so glad to see 
them again! Iwas such a silly, frivolous girl 

I knew them, Norman ; I liked: nothing 
being: petted, and haviog my own way ! 
they were happy days, though they muat 
ve been very empty and unsatisfactory, 
! Not so happy as the days: to come, 
4; Ot Norman, why can’t. we stay 
for ever ?—why must you go?” 

i her'very tenderly. 

“ Sweetheart, you know you would: not have 
and it is a very different going 
y from the last.” 

“Yes, yes; you know how happy I am going 
to be! Has not everything turned out wonder- 
fully and beautifally? I never really cared 
for Ashthorpe, and, when we saw it to-day, I 
how. I could have called: such a 
formal, dreary place home! I like our new 
far better. How pleased poor mamma 
looked) when we took her to see it ; and.now 
she is comfortably installed, and ready to re- 
ceive us: Norwood is so convenient for papa, 
too, and the garden can be made: most lovely 


per 


u 


B 
i 


i 


bills squared up, I never would be caught in 








by the spring, I am glad we may call it Ash- 
thorpe, for it makes it feel like an old friend. 
The drawing-room will be so pretty with all 
dear Lord Armstead’s curiosities and artistic 


odds-and-ends. And your portrait will soon, 


be finished and hanging up in my room, and 
what red-letter days mail-days will be!” 
‘*And you don’t regret Armstead, dearest ? 


No, I know you don’t, but I like to see the look 
How sad and 


in your eyes when I ask you. 
lonely it looked to-day! I wish the new lord 
would come to live there.” 

“See! here is C. A. K. that you cut on the 
rock; it has lasted longer than C. A. K. has 
done. You must cut C. A. L. to-day, and 
N.L., and a true lover’s knot. There will just 
be time before the tide is up !” 


‘“‘ By-the-bye, Cecile,” said Norman, as he’ 


dug his knife into the rock. “I have found 
out Hero. Mr. Hay bought her, and is ready 


to let you have her back again at once. He’ 


was morethan kind about it, I met him this, 
morning, and told him that you were anxious 
to buy her if you could.” 

‘Oh, Norman! how charming to think that 
I shall ride her again! Itis like a fairy story ; 
I get everything I wish for. I shall begin to 
wish at once for an admiral’s hat and 
epaulettes for you, and.a very large retiring 
pension ! ” 

“ And what for yourself?” 

“ That is for myself; for it means that you 
are to come home, and be with me always. It 
is horrid to marry a sailor—I always felt sorry 
for girls who married sailors. How I used to 
cry when I sang‘ Auld Robin Gray ’ the first 
time you went away!” 

“But Jeanie did not marry the sailor—she 
only wished she had done so, poor girl! Iam 
glad you had less confidence in casualty 
rumours.”’ 

“It was very like our story,” said Cecile, 
thoughtfully. ‘I always felt sorry for Jeanie, 
but so angry with her for not waiting » little 
longer. I am so glad—so glad, love, that our 
story has ended ia the right way !”’ 


[THE END.] 








Pay as You Go.—This advice is always 
good, but it is specially timely, now that the 
prospect ahead for work or business looks en- 
couraging, and everybody feels cheerfal. How 
many times have said to yourself during 
the past few years, “If I could only get my 


this way again,’ and you have fussed and 
worried over debts,contracted when times were 
flash and the prospect of paying them seemed 
fair. Now is a good time to turn over a new 
leaf, because it is just the time when the 
temptation to do the same thing again is 
strong upon. yous If your wages areincreased 
or you are selling more goods and getting 
better profit, you® begin to think ‘‘ now I. can 
buy that new earpet or chamber set that my 
wife wants and can pay for it in a short time.” 
You had better wait until you have paid up all 
the old: debts first.. Don’t get trusted. Pay 
for your provisions and groceries as you go 
along and husband what you have over. The 
relief from the old debts will be like the re- 
covery from a boil—you feel better when it is 


well—and the comfort-of feeliug that the little | pale 


pile you accumulate is subject to nobody’slien, 
is a positive pleasure. Flush times almost in- 
variably lead to speculation, and speculation 
includes not:only the investment in stocks ‘or 
lands for a rise; but the discounting of the 
future for anything that you want. The man 
who buys what he is unable to pay for at the 
time of the purchase, is mortgaging his life 
and his labour, and incurring a burden which 
most likely he will regret. ‘‘ Pay as you go”’ 
is @ wise maxim, for yourself honest, and for 
your neighbour just. Its observance will 
lighten the cares and burdens of life, sweeten 
toil, encourage industry, reward honesty, pro- 


FORGIVEN. 
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As she went by, Mrs, Roseleigh shot him a 
luminous glance from under the pink shadow 
of her parasol, and just touched the snowy 
tips of her fingers to her a 

A moment before, Cecil Fane had vowed he 
would be fooled and beguiled by this woman 
no longer. Now, in an instant, all his good 
resolutions vanished. 

He sprang to his feet, canght up the port- 
folio of drawings with which he had been pre- 
tending to occupy himself, and followed her, 
with a long, swinging stride that took him 
over the ground to her side, before the smile, 
which had succeeded the kiss on her mocking 
lips, had had time to die from them. 

‘* What did you do that for?” he demanded, 
audaciously capturing the hand that had 
— the sweet salute, and holding it fast in 

is, 

Ella Roseleigh langhed musically. : 

Shall I tell you truly? I wanted to see if 
I could get you to tear yourself away from 
that drawing you appeared to be so busy on. 


“ Did you come ont here to look for me?” 
Rip eigh pulled her hand away from 
im. 


“Oh, of course!” she said, sarcastically. 

“I believe you did,” he persisted, looking 
down admiringly at the brilliant, laughing 
face upraised to his. Come, Ella, what do you 
mean by playing fast-and-loose with me in this 
way? Don’t you know I am engaged to a 
good, honest, trae-hearted little girl, worth 
dozen of you?” 

“ Money value,” said the widow, putting up 
a glittering, jewelled hand, and pretending to 
hide a yawn. *“ When are you going to be 
married ?” 

Uecil Fane bit his lip, and his brow clouded. 

“Perhaps never !|’’ he said, almost savagely. 

‘‘ Really ?” said Mrs, Roseleigh. “1 thought 
the marriage was a foregone conclusion.” 

“ It would be, if it were not for you.’ 


“ For me?” arching her eyebrows. ‘ What 
have I got to do with it?” 

“ Everything, and you know it!” 

“ Well, really—’’ began, with a slightly- 


offended air. : 
But Cecil had stopped right there in the 
in and caught her hand again in both 
is. 
“Took here, now, Ella,” he spoke swiftly 
and hotly, “you can’t pretend to deny that 
you know, and have known for a long time, 
that I love you. You have tried your best to 
keep me from exactly telling you s0, but you 
knew it all the same, and let things go on. 
Now, are you going to marry me or not?” 
All the time that this torrent of words was 
being poured forth, Mrs. Roseleigh was strug- 
pling to disengage her hand, and glancing with 
rightened eyes in every direction. 
‘*Good heavens!” she thought, “how ex- 
cited the man was, and what if somebody 
should see them ! ” : 
‘¢ Mr, Fane,” she’said at last, angrily, ‘‘ will 
you be kind enough to let go of my hand?” 
He released it instantly, and Mrs. Roseleigh, 
with a haughty bow, turned and began to re- 
trace her steps toward the hotel. — 
Cecil followed her quickly, his face very 


“ Have I offended you?” he asked, anxiously, 
as he gained her side again. ‘I beg you to 
forgive me.”’ 

The ‘widow looked straight before her, an 
ominous glitter in the dark-blue eyes, her lips 
compressed. She did not speak. 3 
“ Have you been playing with me all this 
time?’ Cecil asked; bitterly. ‘‘ We shall be 
at the turning soon, and in full view of the 
hotel, Mrs. Roseleigh, will you not stop and 
talk with mea few moments? I should like 
to have this thing out now.” 

‘“‘How dare he speak that way to me’”’ 
Ella Roseleigh said to herself, trembling ; but 
she did not dare to go on, for fear this im- 





mots good neighbourhood and induce pros- 
perity. 





petuous fellow should do something rash in 
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sight of people. She stood still, her head 
Sean back, her flashing eyes uplifted to his 
ace. 

“ Well ” she said. 

‘Have you been playing with me all this 
time? Answer me,” 

‘*I might with much better reason ask that 
question of you,’”’ she said, coldly. ‘You told 
me yourself that you were engaged to be mar- 
ried; you have often reminded meof it. How, 
then, could I dream of any harm coming to 
you from our acquaintance?” 

‘** You do not love me then? ”’ 

‘** Do you suppose if I did, I would acknow- 
ledge it to a man who is promised to another 
woman?” 

‘** But,” Cecil explained, eagerly, “ you know 
this is not like a common engagement. Isabel 
Stanley and I have only yielded a passive 
assent to an arrangement we had nothing to 
do with making. We have always considered 
ourselves engaged, it is true, and it is an 
understanding in the family that we shall 
marry. Bat not a word of love has ever 
passed between us.” 

Mrs. Roseleigh 
thouldeérs slightly. 

“ That has nothing to do with it, and does 
not at all lessen the impropriety of your 
speaking of love to any other woman, while 
you are the promised husband of Miss 
Stanley.” 

Cecil Fane did not speak for a moment. 
Standing there, with the setting sun for a 
background to his tall, handsome figure, he 
seemed to study the beautiful, chill face before 
him keenly. Then he said, quietly, and in a 
very different tone from his former one,— 

‘Shall we return to the hotel now, Mrs. 
Roseleigh ?”’ 

The widow bent her head, and they walked 
slowly back, in almost utter silence. 

Once or twice Mrs. Roseleigh stole a look 
at her silent escort, and wondered to herself, 
** will he do it?’’ 

But their eyes.did not meet, and they 
parted at the porch, she to join some ladies 
who were chatting there, he to go to his room 
and dash off a letter to Isabel Stanley, in 
which he relinquished all claim to her hand, 
and surrendered all right and*title to any 
share in the large property left the two by a 
deceased uncle, on condition of their marrying 
—the one who declined to fulfil the conditions 
to forfeit his or her share to the other. 

He could not get an answer under three 
days, and resolved that he would not speak 
again to Mrs. Roseleigh till he had heard. 

He spent the most of his time in his room, 
or in the ory about, sketching, carefully 
avoiding the hote ple, lest he should meet 
Mrs. Roseleigh, which he felt he could not 
bear to do under present circumstances. 

Let him once hear from Miss Stanley, and 
be able to say to his enchantress that he was 
free to woo her, and he would know how he 
stood with her. 

The time went by very slowly. He did not 
once catch a glimpse of Mrs. Roseleigh. Per- 
— she was avoiding him as much as he was 

er. 

He was at the office when the letter came 
from Miss Stanley, and, going back to his 
room with it in his hand, found his mother 
there, 

She had come in the same train that had 
brought his answer from Miss Stanley. 

Mrs. Fane wore an extraordinary air of ex- 
citement and anxiety. 

‘‘Have you heard from Isabel lately?” 
she asked, as soon as they had exchanged 
greetings. 

“ Yes,” he answered, looking somewhat con- 
fused. “I have a letter here from her,” 

‘*Oh!” ejaculated his mother, with a look 
of relief. ‘‘Do you know a widow here of 
the name of Roseleigh—a very handsome 
woman?” was the next query. 

* Yes,” flushing. 

‘You do? Whatdo you know of her? I 
do hope, Ceci], she has not succeeded in what 


shrugged her graceful 





she came bere for—in entangling you in | 
flirtation with her?” 

Lbere was a look in her son’s face that made 
Mrs. Fane go on, without waiting for him to 
reply. 

By the merest accident, I have heard, 
through a discharged maid of Miss Stanley's, 
that she and Mrs. Roseleigh, who are intimate 
friends, some time ago made an agreement 
that Mrs. Roseleigh should come here, get 
acquainted with you, and ses if she could not 
make you fall in love with her, so that you 
should be the one to decline to fulfil the con- 
ditions by which you and Isabel are to share 
your uncle’s wealth.” 

Mrs. Fane paused. 

. Cecil had grown so white that he frightened 
er. 

So that was the secret of the charming 
widow’s interest in himself, he was thinking. 
There had always been something about 
her that puzzled him, but the puzzle had 
only increased the fascination she had for him. 
She was so different from other women, The 
es of her now came over him like a 
spell. 

“ Have I come too late?”’ Mra. Fane asked, 
in sudden 

“To prevent my falling in love with Mrs. 
Roseleigh? Yes. I wrote three days ago to 
Isabel, and this letter is her answer, accepting 
my renunciation of her and the property.” 

“Oh, Cecil !—and Mrs. Roseleigh has as good 
as nothing, only barely enough to keep her. 
How iv the world she manages to go about in 
the style she does——_” 

** Don’t, mother! I don’t care what she has 
or has not. She has made a fool of me, and 
that is what no man can stand.” 

‘‘ And you have really given up Isabel and 
all your uncle’s money?” 

“Oh, bother Isabel and my uncle’s money! 
I don’t want either. Excuse me, motker, but 
that is the truth.” 

That evening, Cecil Fane went down into 
the dining-room for the first time since the 
night he had parted from Mrs. Roseleigh at 
the door of the hotel. 

There, to his deep chagrin and amazement, 
he learned that the beautifal widow had gone 
away on the following morning, without telling 
any one of her destination. 

“‘T should like to have seen ber once more,’ 
he thought, bitterly, ‘‘jast to let her know 
what I think of her.’’ 

Cecil Fane was an artist, and as such had 
achieved some success. 

Some months after his parting from Mrs. 
Roseleigh, he was out on a sketching tour in 
the Lakes, and stopping for a few days at a 
house somewhat frequented by tourists. 

As he stood at his window, watching the 
unloading of the coach which had stopped for 
dinner, he saw once more the beautiful face of 
the woman who had “ made a fool of him,’’ as 
he said to his mother. 

Ella ae was just entering the house 
when she saw him, and a sudden pallor swept 
her face. 

Hastily pulling her travelling veil over her 
face, she retraced her steps, and told the 
driver she would walk on, instead of having 
dinner, and he could pick her ap on the road. 

“Now, if he has not seen me, I am all 
right,” she thought, as she hurried on. 

Cecil, watching her from his window, 
pressed his lips close, and his dark eyes 
flashed. 

“She shall aot escape me this time,” he 
said, clenching his teeth as he hastily quit the 
room, and ran lightly down the stairs. 

“Coming to dinner, Fane?’ called a friend, 
as he went through the hall. : 

Cecil muttered something and hurried on. 

Mrs. Roseleigh, never dreaming that she was 
followed, did not once look round or pause till 
she reached the shelter of a cluster of trees 
some distance away, where she sank down 
upon the grass and loosened her hat. 

‘* That was & narrow escape,” she said, aloud. 
“T would not have met him for all Isabel 





Stanley’s money.” 


Like an echo of her words, a low laugh 
sounded near. 

Cecil had come up noiselessly on the soft 
= had heard her. 

s. Roseleigh turned and saw him, and 
grew white again as she had at the hotel door. 

She tried to rise, to speak, to smile in the 
old audacious way, bat she could not, and, 
sinking back, buried her id face in her 
hands, Cecil could see that she was trem- 
bling. He was not prepared to find her like 
this. His breath came quick as he knelt down 
in the short grass beside her. 

‘tI see you are aware that I know all,” he 
said, a tremour in his voice despite the bold 
raillery of his words, ‘‘I am glad to find that 
ae are ashamed of yourself, as you ought to 

a”? 

Mrs. Roseleigh’s hands dropped from her 
face like a flash, Her cheeks reddened, her 
eyes shone with an angry light as she essayed 
oncs more to rise, 

But, as another time—how well she re- 
membered it !—Cecil caught her hands in a 
vice-like grasp. Besides, he was kceeling 
partly on her outspread dress. The situation 
was too absurd. ‘Their eyes met; both 
laughed. 

“You are as impertinent as ever,” sho 
said. 

“ And as determined,” he answered. “ Ella, 
that was a cruel trick you played me—yn 
and Isabel. Are you ready now to make it 
right ?” 

“How ?” 

“ You know.” 

She evaded his glance; but she could not 
keep back the beautiful rosy tide that flooded 
her face in spite of her, and made her teu 
times lovelier in his eyes than she had ever 
been. 

“Ella, if you will promise to be my wife, I 
will forgive you everything.” sci 

* How do you know I want forgiving?” 

“TI know you need it.” : 

“ Well,” after a pause, “I do want it. Wait 
@ minute, Cecil.” 

He kissed her hands ecstatically for calling 
him that. 

‘‘I was dreadfally ashamed of that per- 
formance. That was the reason I ran away ; 
but I got the worst of it. I believe I was more 
in love with you all the while, than you were 
with me.” R. F. G 








Anytuinc that makes the heart deeper, any- 
thing that makes the current of affection run 
faller, anything that makes gratitude, and 
love, and honour, and truth and faith stronger, 
makes the man stronger. 


Taz Streets or Venice.—Many persons are 
under a great misapprehension as to the meaus 
of transit or locomotion in Venice. It is a 
mistake to suppose that there are no streets, 
and that itis absolutely necessary to go from 

lace to place by gondola. It istrue that three 
Eetagee—the Rialto bridga of the Middle Ages, 
and two modern iron bri —span the Grand 
Canal which divides the city in equal halves; 
it is true that the city is built upon one 
hundred and seventeen islands, intersected by 
one hundred and fifty small canals and two 
thousand, four hundred and eighty passages ; 
but almost every one of the water streets have 
a quay or footpath bordering it, whilefour hun- 
dred bridges unite island to “aenelt ae is 

uite possible to goto every 0: on 
foot, although few perhaps would care to do 
so, forthere is not, in all the world, a more 
difficult place for the traveller, guided only by 
the “light of nature,” to find a given spot. 
That spot may be only a few hundred yards 
ones to reach it he may have to cross 
half-a-dozen bridges, some ing tothe right, 


and some to the left, and traverse as many 
squares, of which there are three hundred and 
ninety-six, one hundred and twenty-seven 
larger squares, and two hundred an 

nine smaller gquares. 
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Tuovex the illusive glitter of the warm, 
golden June moonlight, the last impression 
that Lilian Byrne received was that of a tall, 
graceful figure vanishing through the dusky 
gloom while his good-night words lingered 
pleasantly with her. 

“ Remember, Lil, if you are not at the picnic 
to-morrow, I shall not care a fig for the whole 
affair. Don’t forget that you have promised. 
me that you will be there.” 

*‘T am not in love with him,”’ Lilian said to 
herself, as, returning to the parlour, she sat 
down in the tender dusk, letting the curls 
droop over one slender hand that supported 
her head a3 she mused and dreamed. “Of 
course I am not in love with him,’ she 
thought, feeling the warm blood flush to her 
very temples at the word. “I have only 
known him a month. I wonder if he really 
cares 80 much whether or not I go to the 
picnic?” 

She was a sweet little girl, with bright, fair 
hair, and heavenly blue eyes, and Charlie 
Fitzgerald, the handsome young engineer, who 
had come to Southbridge to attend to putting 
in the machinery in the great mills recently 
erected, thought her the loveliest creature he 
had ever seen in his life, and particalarly this 
evening, as he went homeward towards the 
picturesque old farmhouse where he was tem- 
eee A living, and whose major-domo was 

a. Margaret Russell. 

Margaret Russell and Lilian Byrne were 
both women, but there all analogy ceased. 
Lilian was seventeen, Margaret was forty; 
Lilian was fresh, fair, and a maiden—Marga- 
ret faded, and a widow. 

“A delightful evening, Mr. Fitzgerald,” 
. Russell gaily said, as he came up the 
steps. 

‘Yes,’ he assented. 

And then Mrs, Russell edged herself a little 
to one side. 

_ “ Won't you sit down, and enjoy the moon- 
light a little while?’ she asked, persuasively. 
“ Thanks!” he said. “I am ina hurry.” 

And rather dissatisfied with the indifferent 
success of her attempt at sociability, Mrs. 
Rassell turned to another of her lodgers, who 
was sitting inside the window. 

“I suppose he prefers a cigar in his own 
room to the society of ladies,” she remarked. 

_“ But maybe he is in a hurry to go and see 
Lilian. They say he is making up to her.” 

“ Lilian !’’ echoed Mrs. Rassell, scornfully. 
‘* Why, she isa mere child, with yellow hair 
and great, big blue eyes! Nobody could see 
anything in ner to admire.” 

“‘ Well, you know there is no accounting for 
tastes. What I say is only what I heard, and 
I have heard that they are engaged, or next 
door to it.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it!” Mrs. Russell 
said, energetically. 

“ That is as you please.” 

But whether or not Mrs. Russell believed the 
rumour, the tidings annoyed her; and when 
Mr. Fitzgerald had gone out later, she went up- 
stairs, ostensibly in her character of lodging- 
house keeper, to see that Mr, Fitzgerald was 
well supplied with towels and fresh water, but 
really to look about a little. 

She never expected the good fortune that 
befell her. She had thought it just possible 
that Mr. ay or ng ight have written or re- 
ceived a love-letter, and possibly laid the torn 
fragments conveniently in his waste basket. 

ut it was not scraps—it was an open letter 

—yes, actually an open letter on the table, the 
envelope addressed to Mr. C. Fitzgerald,and the 
sheet beginning ‘‘ My dear Charlie—my dearest 
husband |” 

As if every muscle in her body was suddenly 
changed to iron, Mrs. Russell became straight 
and rigid in an instant. 

“Oh, my!” she gasped. “ Don’t let me judge 
my fellow-creatures too rashly. Let me look 


if it actually isn’t ‘Your own loving wife: 
Bessie!’ Oh! how faint it makes me! To 
think—to think he is a married man! How 
thankful I am I never eneouraged his sinful 
attentions! Well, Lilian will have her own 
boldness to thank for this, I always knew that 
girl would come to harm, with her mouth 
always on a broad laugh, for nothing in the 
world but to show her teeth, just because they 
happen to be white and regular—false teeth 
likeas not. Yes, it’s my duty to warn that 
girl—my painful duty; but Margaret Russell 
never yet shrank from duty.” 

Ah, if poor little Lilian’s skin had been less 
like a rose-petal, her eyes less lovely blue, 
Mrs. Russell certainly would not have taken 
such fervent pleasure in performing her ‘‘ pain- 
ful duty.” 

Bertha was all dressed for the picnic the 
next morning, and looking as distractingly 
pretty as only a blonde can look in pure white 
muslin, when Mrs, Russell was shown into the 
room. 

‘Ah, you look very nice, Lilian; but re- 
member that all flesh is grass.” 

“ Yes, I know it. Did you wish to see me, 
Mrs. Russell ?”’ 

“Yes. Going to the picnic?” 

“ Yes,” Lilian returned, marvellingly. 

rt. m4 Mr. Fitzgerald is to be there ?” 

‘*T_-T believe so.” 

‘* Then don’t you go.” 

““Why not?” Lilian asked, arranging the 
hyacinth bells in a rich, blue cluster for the 
waist of her dress. 

Mrs. Russell closely watched the slowly- 
crimsoning cheeks. 

” a say he is sweet on you, Lilian.” 

** Well, then, ple had better mind their 
own business,” Eittan flashed back. 

* Lilian,” Mrs. Russell went on, “I have 
come to warn you. Beware of that man—be- 
ware of him !-” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this—Mr. Fitzgerald is a married 
man?” 

‘What utter nonsense!” 
angrily and incredulously. 

“Tt is not nonsense, and I know it,” Mre. 
Russell said, ‘‘I have seen a letter from his 
wife—do you hear that, Lilian Byrne ?—from 
his wife, written to him!” 

‘* Did he show it to you?” 

Slightly discomfited, Mrs. Russell was yet 
not to be routed. 

“No matter about that. It is enough thatI 
saw the letter. And, Lilian, as itis my duty 
to warn you, soitis your duty, and the duty 
of all young people like you and me, to punish 
his falsehood and deceit.” 

‘“ Mr, Fitzgerald is nothing to me,’’ Lilian 
said. ‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Russell! Please 
excuse me ; I am rather in a hurry.” 

And when Mrs. Russell was gone, she locked 
her door and sat down and cried until her 
sweet face looked like a drenched flower. 

‘‘ And I thought he was so true, so grand, so 
good!” she sobbed: ‘Oh, how could he— how 
could he deceive me so wickedly? ”’ 

Miss Byrne was not at the picnic that day, 
and Charlie searched about the groun 
until it was too late for any possibility 
for her arrival, and then went to see what had 
changed her resolution of the night before, 
and found her looking very cold, and white, 
aud lovely as she sat alone in the garden. 

“Lilian!” he exclaimed, reproachfally, 
‘‘ you promised me faithfully you would be at 
the picnic, and I find you here! Why did 
you-—”’ 

‘* My name is Byrne! ” she said, haughtily. 
Charlie bit his lrp. 

‘** Miss Byrne,’ if it pleases you better,’’ he 
said, with a half smile at what he believed to 
be a display of girlish dignity,‘‘why did you 
deceive me 80?” 

“ Why haveI deceived you ?’’ Lilian flashed. 
‘* Why have you deceived me?” 

‘*T don’t understand what you mean!” 

“It strikes me you are remarkably difficult 
of comprehension this afternoon! However,I 


Lilian cried, 





at thesignature. Oh, dear! oh, my gracious! 





will put the question to you as plainly as pos- 


€ 


sible, Mr. Fitzgerald. Why have you never 
spoken to me about your wife? ”’ 

‘For a very good reason! I wouldn’t be apt 
to speak about what I haven’t got!” 

“You are telling me a deliberate falsehood ! 
You are a married man, and you have been 
playing « treacherous part all this while!” 

‘““A married man!” he said, his voice 
thrilling with incredulousness. ‘‘You are 
talking in conundrums! I am not a married 
map, and I have been playing no treacherous 
part—to you, least of all, Lilian, my little 
golden-haired darling!” 

And then what did Lilian do but begin to 
cry in the most undignified fashion. 

“Then what did Mrs. Russell mean?” 
she demanded. 

Fitzgerald set his lips tightly together. 

“Ah! Mrs. Russell has been talking, has 
she? What did she say?” 

“ That you were married!” 

“She must have gone crazy between spite 
and ill-nature!’’ Fitzgerald exclaimed, angrily, 
“T shall not allow her tongue to wag after 
this fashion! Lilian, will you walk down 
there with me? It is not at all warm, and 
besides, we can keep in the shade nearly all 
the way.” 

As a consequence of this invitation, Mrs. 
Russell was considerably startled by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Fitzgerald and Miss Byrne, 
as she sat darning the household linen in the 
dining-room, and secretly bewailing that no 
one had invited her to the picnic. 

“ Mrs, Russell,” Fitzgerald said, abruptly, 
as she entered he room,“ what is this story that 
you have been telling Miss Byrne about me?” 

‘I told Miss Byrne no story; I told her 
only the truth.” 





“What is the truth, then? Suppose you 
tell me?” 

“That you’re a married man—a villain—a 
deceiver! There, now!” 

‘‘ Yes? Show your proof, if you please!” 
Fitzgerald requested, calmly. 

“Tcan doit. A letter from your own wife 
upstairs, in your own room on your table.” 

“A letter directed to me?” 

‘* A letter directed to Mr. C. Fitzgerald.” 

And then Mr. Fitzgerald laughed heartily, 
while his lip curled with a sneering expres- 
sion. 

‘Exactly; but there are more Fitzgeralds 
than one in the world ; for instance, my twin 
brother Charlton, to whom that letter was 
written by his own wife, ope if you had 
taken the trouble to read the whole, instead of 
a part of what was not intended for your 
eyes, you would have seen that the letter was 
sent on for me to read, solely because my 
sister-in-law, ‘ Bessie,’ alludes playfully in its 
pages to the loss of Charles’s heart to this 
young lady at my side. I will show you the 
etter, Lilian.” 

‘* But I would not read it,” she said, lifting 
her adorning blue eyes to his face; ‘‘I don’t 
deserve to read it. How could I be so wicked 
as to believe a syllable against you?” 

‘* As for you, Mrs. Russell,” Fitzgerald went 
on, “I can only recommend to you to follow 
out hereafter what might have been called the 
‘Diamond Rule’—mind your own business! ’’ 

After all Lilian went to the picnic, and in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s trap, and, best of all, far and 
away, as his betrothed wife. 6 








Tza as AN Inroxicant.—The term “ tea- 
drunkard” is known throughout Russia, and 
implies, not the abuse of robur or any spirit 
distilled from the herb, but that the cup which 
cheers intoxicates also, if zealously adhered 
to. Strong tea is well-known to be a power- 
ful, though fleeting, excitant of the nervous 
system; and if the reader likes to make the 
experiment let him drink a dozen or fifteen 
cups of tea in the Russian style—that is, with- 
out cream or sugar, but flavoured with a dro 
of lemon-juice—in the space of a couple o 
hours, and he may arrive at the conclusion 
that there is something rational about such an 








epithet as tea-drankard, after all. 
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FACETLA. 


A man calls his dog “ Quinine,” because the 
animal's bark is very bitter. 

Economy is: the mother of riches, sure 
enough ; but she does not havea large family. 

Ir ought to be-easier to hit the head of a 
nail than it isto strike your thumb, bat such 
is not the case. 


A NostEman of questionable veracity told a 
fellow-peer one day that he had drunk six 
bottles of champagne. “That is more than I 
can swallow,” remarked his lordship. 


Arter Supper arren A Batt,—He,; ‘* With- 
out joking, Elsie, I adore you. When I look at 
you there is a commotion in my breast !’’— 
She: ‘““And mine too, Alonzo; I.think it must 
be the lobster salad.” 


A apy once asked’ a friend what would be 
a good name togive her new pet dog. ‘‘'Tonic,” 
answered the friend, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation; ‘‘ for it is sure to be a mixture ‘of bark, 
steal, amd whine.” 

Ix a shop at the East-ond of London, a bill 
was exhibited in the window recommending a 
certain patent medicine, with the very dubious 
heading, ‘‘ Try one box; no other medicine will 
ever be taken.” 

Turxxine to, stock; his depleted larder, a 
German editor advertised, “ Poultry taken in 
exchange for advertising.’’ , The compositor, 
seeing his opportunity to put up a long-standing 
grudge, set it;up, ‘‘ Poetry, taken, &c.,” and 
since that time the office-boy has been clearing 
five shillings a day from the waste-paper man. 

‘‘My wife lost her purse with three pounds 
in it to-day,” said a sad-looking man.—'t When 
going into town or coming home?” asked 
somebody.—‘“ When? Didn’t I tell you she 
had some money in it?’’ demanded -the sad- 
looking man, and everybody knew when she lost 
it. 

Guascow ror Ever.—Scene—Bookbiader’s 
shop during the dimner-hour. Country cus- 
tomer, to apprentice in charge of shop, pro- 
ducing & number of unbound magazines: “I 
want some o’ them books bound, and they must 
be dune cheap so as to dae for a bookcase,” — 
Apprentice who has been a year at the trade: 
“Tt do that for you. Do you want them 
done in russia, morocco, or——’’—Country 
customer, interrupting: ‘‘Cam you no’ get 
them dune in ‘Glesca?” (Glasgow.) 

An Italian organ-grinder recently escaped a 
fine by a very ingenious excuse. e had been 
playing before the house of a very irascible 
old gentleman, who furiously, and with wild 
gesticulations, ordered him to “move on.” 
The organ-grinder’stolidly ground on, and was 
arrested for his disturbance. At the Police- 
court the magistrate asked him why he did 
not leave when requested.—“ No spik Inglese,” 
was the reply.—“ Well,” said the magistrate, 
“ but you must have understood his gestures— 
his motions.’ —“I tinkee he come to dance,” 
was the rejoinder, and the magistrate let the 
musician go. 


RETURNED FROM THE COUNTRY. 

It wasin a road-car. She had been away 
for several months, and the children had gone 
to meet her. They chatted away merrily, 
while-she patted their little heads, and smiled 
interestedly. 

‘‘How’s Mary?” she inquiréd, when they 
stopped for breath. 

“Ob, she’s well. She’s taking her music 
lessons-all right.” 


« And Harry ?’’ 

“ He’s going to séhool. Started last week.” 
“And Papa? ” 

“ He’s well too. Hé’s having a splendid time. 


He said he didn’t’care if you didn’t come back 
for a year.” 

The engers roamed. 

Grabbing the children with both hands, she 
rushed for the door, with an “ I’l-get-even- 
with-him-for-this ’’ expression on her } 





A socraste-man is one who, when he has 
ten minutes to spare, goes and bothers some- 
body who hasn't, 

Tuer were-at a dinner-party, and he re- 
marked that he supposed she was’ fond of 
panes She said she was, but she was not 
very well, and the doctor had told her not to 
eat anything but oranges, 

“Eta, is your father at home?’’ said.a 
bashfal lover to his sweetheart... “I want to 
propose something very important to him.”— 
* No, Clarence,papa is nofat home, but I am. 
Couldn’t you propose to me: just as well?” 
And he did, with perfect success. 

A GENTLEMAN saav a board. with '‘ This cot- 
tage for sail” painted on it. Seeing a woman 
in front of the house, he stopped and asked her 
very politely when the cottage ‘‘ would sail.’’— 
‘“ Just as soon as the man comes. who can raise 
the wind,” was the quiet reply. 

I suovtp so like a coin dated the year of my 
birth,” said @ maiden lady of uncertain age to 
a male acquaintance. “Do you think’ you 
could get one for me?”—“ I am ‘afraid not,’”’ 
he replied. ‘ These very old coins are only to 
be found in valuable collections.’’ And yet he 
cannot see why, when he met the lady thenext 
day, she didn’t speak to him. 


A uittie school-girl asked her teacher what 
was meant by “Mrs. Grundy.”—The teacher 
replied that it meant “ the world.’’ Some days 
afterwards the teacher asked the geography 
class, to which this little bud of promise be- 
longed, ‘‘ What is a zone ?”—After some hesi- 
tation this girl brightened up and replied —“ I 
know ! it’s a belt round Mrs, Grundy’s waist !” 


AT a restaurant a customer orders two soft- 
boiled eggs. The waiter promptly returns with 
two hard-boiled eggs.—‘‘If you had. served 
these eggs up to a new customer, sir,” thunders 
the guest, ‘‘he would have thrown them at 
your stupid head,”—‘ Yes, sir—I-know, sir,” 
replies the waiter, smilingly ; “but I wonldn’t 
have done it, sir; I’d have been more careful, 
sir,” 

Two Parrs or Joxine Brotuers.— A ludicrous 
incident recently took place in Liv 
There are two brothers: who parted many 
years ago when boys—one of them going to 
America to seek his fortune, and the other 
remaining in Liverpool to make it, They 
have both been eminently succesefal in that 
respect, and not long ago the brother in 
America determined to visit the brother in 
England. The time of the visit was settled 
by correspondence, and the’ American set sail. 
The Englishman is a notorious wag, and ar- 
ranged that an acquaintance should meet the 
American as his brother and conduct him to 
the- ‘hotel. The American, who was also a 
great wag, on the trip decided to play exactly 
the same joke on his brother, asking an ac- 


quaintance whom he met on the ship to per- | 


senate him for a fewhours. The acquaint- 
ance entered into the spirit of the joke, and 
wher the vessel arrived at Liverpool was 
found by the personator of the English brother 
and driven to the hotel. The real American 
brother followed more leisurely, chtckling 
over his joke. In the meanwhile the English 
brother had also gone to the hotel, ae 
with merriment over his joke. It happe 
that the two real brothers met in the lobby of 
the hotel, and though they had been parted 
so many years, they knew each other. At 
first, with blank amazement they greeted each 
other ; and then, as they explained their mutual 
jokes, laughed long and heartily: But the 
climax was yet to be reached. An 

tion in regard to the gentlemen whe had per- 
remit. vantare = ve eget as pentyl 
m , playing a huge joke on other. 
showed that they also were brothers who had 
béen separated from bo » bat who did 
not know each other when they met. The 
first pair of brothers hurried up to their sitting- 
room, and aftér the situation had been: ex- 
plained all round, the comedy of errors was 
oe ended by an old-fashioned’ English 





“Boy, can I go through this gate to the 
river?” politely inquired ¢ fashionebl -dressed 
lady.—“ Yes’m ; @ load‘of hay wernt through 
this morning,” was the urchin’s horrid reply. 


‘*T am speaking,” said a long-winded orator, 
“ for the benefit of posterity.”—“ Yes,” said 
one of his.hearers, “and if you keep on much 
longer, your audience will be here,’ 


« Beware or Spring Traps anp Guns.—Heéaven 
helps those that help themselves, but Heaven 
help'those who help themselves to my apples,” 
is a notice posted in an apple o: near 
Southampton. : 


In one of the American Courts a lawyer threw 
an inkstand at another’s head. The Court re- 
quired him,;to apologize. He. did so, and 
added, ‘‘ While I am about it, I may as well 
apologize beforehand for throwing another ink- 
stand at him the first chance.I get,” 


Jonzs asked his wife: “Why is a husband 
like dough?” He expected she would give it 
up, and he was going to tell herit was because 
& woman needs him ; but she said it was be- 
cause he was hard to get off her hands. 


Jones, who is not an Adonis, said to his god- 
son, “ You must not cry, my boy; it will make 
you look ugly later on.’’—‘ Then, godfather,’ 
replied the youth, ‘‘ you must have cried a 
great. deal when you were a boy !”’ 


Creenrun. — Smith (who had forgetfally 
left his purse on the piano): ‘* Have you 
found ayything, Angelina? ’—Angelina; “Oh 
yes, dear! Thanks! I have ordered’ a new 
music-stool, some lace curtains, and such a love 
of & bonnet.” 


A nostz lord who had a great antipathy to 
musie was asked why he did not subscribe to 
a certain series of concerts, it being urged as a 
reason. for his doing so that his. brother sub- 
scribed.—‘‘ Ay,” replied his lordship, “if I 
were as deaf as my brother, I would subscribe 
too.” 

A Lavy and gentleman consented to assist at 
the Christmas church decorations, and were 
anxious. for some suitable motto; but, being 
undecided, the young lady inspired with an 
idea. telegraphed the following to the young 
gentleman as being the most suitable :—“ Unto 
aa this day a childis born. Size 6ft.4in. by 


A man dies, leaving a — of art 
which his widow is in no hurry to ° 
surviving friend of the deceased sotto To 
with her upon her a What!’ he 
says, indignantly, ‘‘ you hesitate about paying 
this money—about leaving your son an untar- 
nished name?’’—‘ Ah! you see,” sighs the 
widow, ‘my poor, dear husband’s name was 
Smith, and there are so many Smiths, that 
perhaps nobody would ever know!” 


‘‘ Expzat’’ Treatuent.—It is said. that a 
French painter one day visited the, Salon.in 
Paris in company with a friend who was a 
member of the committee of selection, and who 
had been instrumental in Lag ac- 
ceptance of, the. painter’s work. en.-the 
artist; came near his picture, he exclaimed, 


| * Good gracious, you’re aah eh eely 


the wrong side up!” ‘“ Hush,” was 
—the committee refused it the other way 
upwards!” 


A Frencz lady of distinction started in her 
carriage on New Year’s Day on the migsion of 
surthatstod oy tocr casey coutaiaing sae sacar 

er case, 

pans 7 ms ene Antoine,” shesaid toher 
new footman “ return quick! I have forgotten 
my cards: pon a eh em rl This 
order was obeyed, an visiting round began. 
Antoine was enjoined to leavetwo cards at one 
house, four at) another, and so on, to 
circumstances, The last house on the list 
reached and the faithfal flankey ordered to 
leave'the next three cards, —‘‘ Alas! Magame,’’ 
he cried, ‘I have dealt owt the whelé pa 
except two—the deuce of hearts and tite k 

of diathonds.”. Tableau! 


‘the neces- 
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SOCIETY. 


Ciel 


THe Young Princes of Wales have pre- 
sented to the Abbot of the Western Houganii 
one of the great Buddhist Colleges in Tokio, 
a.splendid barometer, in ,acknowledgment 
of the hospitality he extended to them dur- 
ing their sojourn in Japan. 

Tae Prrcess Cartstran stood godmother in 
person at St. Michael’s Church, Chester- 
square, recently, to the infant of Mrs. and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seymour Corkran, and 
gave it the names of Christian Algernon 
Beauchamp. Mies/Cecilia Peel, Lord Al on 
Gordow Lennox, and. Admiral Lord Alcester 
were-the other sponsors. Ths ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Canon Fleming. 


Prince Alfred of. Edinburgh, accompanied 
by his tutor and the Rector of Eastwell, 
visited: Canterbury Cathedral recently, over 
which they ‘were shown by the Bishop of 
Doverand Ganon Fremantle. After luncheon, 
the young Prince and his suite left for Bast. 
well Park. The Royal children have now 
taken their departure for the Continent. 


In.is stated that the desire of the Duke of 
Albany to obtain administrative work is so 
great that, failing his appointment to’ the 
Governor-Generalship of ada, he is wil- 
ling to accept (and may, not improbably, 
very shortly be offered) the control of one of 
our more southern colonies. The Oape of 
Good Hope is, of course, out of the question, 
owt to the responsibilities and anxieties 
which are inseparable from it, but in one of 
the: Australian colonies his Royal Highness 
— meet with a position more suited to 

im. 

Tue condition of Turkish ladies is not one 
to be envied, as it is now stated that even the 
privilege of witnessing day representations at 
theatres been withheld on jthe ground that 
it affords too great. facilities for the exchange 
of billets doux; and that it is impossible for the 
police to exercise adequate surveillance over 
the conduct of the ladies. 


Kixp Sir Moses Montefiore treated the 406 
inmates of: the Isle of Thanet Union to a roast 
beef and plum-pudding dinner on the Queen’s 
birthday. He also presented the men with 
tobacco jor @ silver coin, as they desited ; 
the women with snuff or coin, and. the: chil- 
dren with oranges and sweets. 


Tuer marriage of Mary Theresa, da r of 
the Rev. C. Farse, Principal of C on 
College, and Canon elect of Westminster, 
and the Rev. C. S. Abraham, only son of 
Bishop Abraham, formerly Bishop of Welling- 
ton; New Zealand, was a. very brilliant 
affair, The bride was attired in ivory white 
satin, trimmed with broché and Mechlin 
lace, a. veil.of Honiton lace over a wreath of 
orange blossoms; her train was held by her 
youngest brother in a fanciful suit of olive 
green velvet. The six bridesmaids were 
dressed in white Indian silk, with broad 
sashes of gold, and an appropriate bouquét 
of golden “‘ farze.” 


Ricumonp is possession of some of 
the attractions that have their origin and pur- 
pose - Eger ama re sip bonnes) exemplify- 
ing & Swiss vi to the: completion of 
a chanel in the oo lace, which was to be 
held atthe Castle Hotel, Richmond,on the 19th 
20th, amd 21st inst., the lovely grounds of the 
Orleans not being obtainable. A list of patro: 
nesses, high in fashion’s society, stamp it as 
oné of the fashionable events of the season ; 
and Eastern magnificence, in the persons of 
the Persian Ambassador, Prince Malcom 
Khan, and. his Princess, with their suite in 
gorgeous attire, as become the children of the 
sun, will contrast with Swiss simplicity in the 
band of pretty young maidens in the pictur- 
esque costume of Switzerland, who dis. 
= their wares at just prices, and full 

ue. 


STATISTICS. 

Tue Aczs or Rovatry.—As Queen Victoria 
has now completed her sixty-fourth year, hav- 
ing been born at Kensington Palace on May 
24th, 1819, the following statement of the ages 
of various monarchs, ranged from the.oldest 
to the youngest, may prove interesting :—The 
Emperor of Germany, aged 86; the King of 
the Netherlands, aged 66; the King of Den- 
mark, aged 65; the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, aged 64 ; the King of Wurtemburg, 
aged 60; the Emperor of Brazil, aged°57 ; the 
King of Saxony, aged 55 ; the King of Sweden 
and Norway, aged 54; the Emperor of Austria, 
aged 52; the King of the Belgians, aged 48; 
the King of Portugal, aged 44; the King of 
Ronmania, aged 44; the Sultan of Turkey, 
aged 40; the King of Italy, aged 39; the Em- 
peror of Russia, aged 38; the King of Bavaria, 
aged 37; the King of the Hellenes, aged 37; 
the King of Servia, aged 28; and the King of 
Spain, aged 25. 

Natioxst, Debts.—The largest national debt 
in-the world is owned by France. It amounts 
to £1,170,960,000, or £29 10s. for every man, 
woman and child in the country. Next comes 
Russia, with £1,078,631,890, the debt per capita 
being considerably less than that of France, 
but scarcely less burdensome, owing to the 
poverty-stricken and half-civilized character 
of the majority of the population. Thedebt of 
the German Government is small because of 
the adherence to a strict policy of taxation 
whereby the current expenses are annually 
met; but the national burdens are almost un- 
bearably large notwithstanding, mainly be- 
cause of the cost of the immense standing 
army. England owes over seven millions. The 
people of the United States groan under the 
weight of a debt of about £425,000,000, with a 
country possessing. the richest certainties of 
development of any in the world. 


GEMS. 


Tue sister of temperance is not she who 
stands idle, but she who goes straight forward 
to the work. 

Desrorism can no more exist in a nation 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed than 
the night can happen before the sun is set. 

Waorver has a contented mind has all 
riches. To him whose foot is enclosed ina 
shoe, is-it'not as though the earth were car- 
peted with leather? 

Ir is so much ‘pleasanter to have imaginary 
enemies than to recognize one’s own incapacity 
for any task undertaken, that the delusion. is 
always maintained. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Sauce For Craps.—Beat bs an ounce or 
morse. of butter to acream, add to it-a little 
muétard, vinegar; salt, pepper: and the raw 


yolks of a le of ; all. well together, 
put it on the fire, stir until the consistency 
of mayonnaise sauce. 


A Disryrective” Launpry Bive.—Mix to- 
gether sixteen parts of Prussian blue, two’ 
parts of carbolie acid, one part of borax, and. 
one part of gum arabic into @ stiff dough. 
Roll it out into balls as largeas hazel nuts, 
and coatthem with gelatine or gum,.to pre- 
vent the carbolic acid from escaping. 

Porato Loaves:—Potato loaves are very 
nice when eaten with’ roast beef or mutton, 
and are made of any portion of the mashed 
ae er ane ana — with 

m & quantit “very ly minced 
raw silt, powaned with iar Pe 
then. beating up whole: batter 
to bind it, and dividing it jutwemnaihdonveivet 
a conical form; and’ thenr under -tlie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Prince or Watss has fixed the 11th of 
July for the Savage Club féte at the Royal 
Albert Hall in aid of the funds of the Royal 
College of Music. The programme'will com- 
prise a musical and dramatic entertainment 
(given by members of the club), a tombola, 
& supper, and a fancy dress and domino ball. 
There will be numerous “side shows,” where 
individual members’ will offer attractions. 
Artists will sketch portraits, the journalists 
will produce a souvenir newspaper, while 
entertainers like Mr. Toole, Mr, Lionel Brough, 
and Mr. George Grossmith will have “ wig- 
wams’’ of their own, where they will receive 
and amuse their friends. 


Tere has been a rumour that St. George's 
Hospital at Hyde Park-corner is to be re- 
moved. This is, however, now authoritatively 
denied. There would be no gain to traffic 
were it to disappear, and though its close cons 
junction to an aristocratic quarter may be 
considered to detract from the general tone, 
such high life localities have often most 
beggarly and unsuitable next-door neighbours. 
Besides; St. George’s Hospital is very useful 
to the aristocratic world, as its doors are 
always hospitubly open to those whose un- 
restrained park feats of horsemanship, or rash- 
ness as pedestrians, brings. them thither, in 
cabs'‘or on shutters, in a condition requiring 
quick attention. 


History or GunrowpeR.—A. writer in the 
North China Herald on the history of gunpowder 
in China asserts that this explosive was known 
in the seventh century of our era. The alche- 
mists of the Han dynasty, and subsequently in 
the. fourth and following centuries, worked 
with saltpetre and sulphur, as well as cinnabar, 
red. oxide of lead, and other common com- 
pounds, Butin the seventh century we find 
gunpowder used to make a cracking sound 
and to afford an agreeable sight to the court of 
Sui Yang-ti, the emperor of that time. The 
earliest exhibitions of fireworks mentioned in 
Chinese aa belong to that date. The 
substances used in the composition of gun- 
powder are all native to China, and the 
writer appears to prove conclusively. that the 
Arabs derived.the act of firework making, as 
well as gunpowder, from the Chinese, The 
discovery once made, the Chinese alchemists, 
owing to the badness of their hypotheses and 
the futility of their aims, were slow at improve- 
ment.. But the doctors of the Arab colonies in 
China carried to Bagdad the germs of the 
Chinese discoveries, and there they were 
elaborated:into new forms. In short, in many 
arts and sciences the Arabs learnt from China, 
and, assisted by Nestorians, Jews, and Greeks, 
improved on what they learned. In-course of 
years, cannon, matchlocks, and shells for use 
in sieges were t to China from Moham- 
medan countries. There are faint traces in the 
eleventh century of rade fire-arms; in the 
twelth and thirteenth centuries the records. of 
their use in the Chinese wars become frequent 
and distinct. The Golden Tartars, in their 
Wars with South China in the twelfth century, 
used cannon which they called ‘ heayen- 
shaking thunder.” In an iron tube was placed 
wder. which was “set fire to,and would 

no, down half a square i of houses and 
pierce a coat of mail made of iron rings.” It 
is expressly stated that Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol conquerer, used cannon in his wars. 
Kublie Khan also used these weapons: at a 
siege celebrated: in Chinese historythat of 
Siang-yang. Hearing, it ie thie sound of 
tlie explosion, which shook the ) Bere seeing 
that the balls entered. seven into the 
earth, the Chinese defenders of the city.capitu- 
Ipdgecef artillery tothe Moheramedane., Inthe 

ery tot ins. 

fourteenth centur commenced the Etropean 
intercourse with China, which then abandoned 
the Arabs, and took the Portuguese as teachers 





meat to brown, that is, when it is.so nearly 
done as to impart some of the gravy aleng 





with them. 


in the construction of weapons of warfare. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





aRa.—The 26th of March, 1870, fell on a Saturday. 
D. B.—Your friend is right. We are now in the 1883rd 
year of the Christian era. 
Loesiz.—Mount Everest, in Asia, is the highest 
mountain in the warlid. 


P. L. F.—There is nothing that will reduce the size of 
the head of a healthy person. Any attempt to compress 
the head will be likely to cause death or insanity. 

D, M. L.—A good grammar and a good work on 
rhetoric would be of use to you, but you can only learn 
to write with correctness and elegance by a vast deal of 
practice as well as study, 


F. J,—The ees “* Noblesse o ” is an old 
French proverb. It means, literally, ‘‘ Nobility compels,” 
that is, what is called noble bin 

according to certain standards. 


F. W.—Your affianced seems to be unreasonably jealous. 
The next time you see him give him a box on the 
ear, follow it up with an affectionate , and tell him 
not to make a fool of himself any more. 


LzonaRD.—The word gillie comes from an old Gailic 
term that means a boy, or lad, or page. Gillie now 
means a personal attendant who occupies a menial 
position. 

W. J. P.—It is exceedingly unwise and improper for 
alady to enter into correspondence under the cireum- 
stances which you describe, and some persons think that 
it is also disreputable. 


A. Pe.t.—The Live Oak is so called on account of its 
thick evergreen leaves, which retain the greenness 
= = round, even when the other oaks look dead 
and bare. 


Epna.—All you can do is to get an introduction, and 
then — ——_ as sae as possible to the 
young y- © one can help a sighing swain very 
much. In love matters a man must act for himself. 


M. R. B.—If you are so certain that your love is re- 
turned, why not endall question and bt by asking 
the yo lady to marry you? This is the best and the 
proper to do under the circumstances anyway. 


Lorriz.—aA little cold cream rubbed on every night 
improves and softens some skins. Be careful to avoid 
ex r - the wind, take ee Aw lenty of sleep, 
and do not.use any preparation for theskin except under 
good medical advice. rs 


ALLa.—The changes in the face of the moon are caused 
by the changes in the relative positions of the earth, 
moon, and sun. One-half of the moon is always illumi- 
nated, but sometimes the illuminated half is almost com- 
pletely turned away from the earth. 


T. B. 8.—A lady ae first to a gentleman to 
whom she has previ y been properly introduced. 
There is no more harm in dancing with a gentleman 
with a red moustache than with one who has none at all 
or a black one, 

Anita.—When reading an o al r, or a selection 
from any writer, the paper or poo eee id be held in 
the hands in a nai manner and the pages turned as 
—— Otherwise the delivery becomes a recitation, 

not a reading. 


Emme.ine.—If a reception is to follow, an invitation 
toa wedding requires an answer, for a hostess needs some 
idea as to how a —_ she has to provide for. The 
sending of a present is a personal affair, and is not neces- 
sitated by the reception of an invitation. 


CotsurN.—In such a case the invitation should be 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith and family, or to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and Miss Smith. It would be better to 
send separate invitations. An invitation addressed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Smith would not include the daughter. 


Prriz.—You should call upon the yo lady’s mother 
at ——* — — and have a full and perfect understand- 

er before doing anything loo toa marriage 
wis the daughter. It would be pi mous on your 
part not to at the house to see the mother of the lady 
whom you wish to marry. 


W. M.—The better plan would be to’get a piano and 
employ a music teacher. Having the instrument in the 
house, you would be able to practice at odd times, and 
thus make more rapid progress. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in the fact that you have not had opportunities 
ewlier in life to gratify your musical tastes. 


Sretta.—l. See a geography or encyclopedia for the 
a = ee divisions, cities, towns, and boroughs of 
r . 2. There is a statue of Father Mathew, the 
temperance advocate, in Cork. We do not know the 
date of the unveiling. 3. Itis impossible to trace proper 
names. 


Setina V.—You are very weak and foolish to allow 
such trifling to distract your affection from your husband 
and children. It can ea a you to misery and dis- 
honour. Cast off the infatuation at once, and return to 
your tempter all letters or papers he may have had the 
impertinence to address to you. Make your husband 
aware of all such attentions. 


8. V.—Ormuz is a small island at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf. In the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese were the great traders with the East, the 
took possession of this barren little island, and made it 
the great place of exchange for the ucts of Europe 
and Asia. It is to this period of its prosperity that 
Milton refers, 


ds a man to act 





8. V.—1. Gentlemen do not smoke when driving or 
walking with ladies, nor on promenades much 
frequented. 2. Never stare at anyone, it is a rule with 
no exception. At the morning wed only brides- 
maids, ushers, and relatives remain to witness the de- 
parture of the newly-wedded pair. 

Essiz.—If she is willing to share your lot,and you 
love each other, it would be better to marry now and 
begin life in moderate circumstances, than to await the 
chances of your making a fortune before ma’ , 
The lady’s occasional cross letters to you are proba 
caused by her impatience with your tardy wooing. 

Anniz J.—You had better make sure of the state of 
your feelings towards this young lady whose affection 
you have won. Probably you love her, but her display 
of affection for = renders your love less lively and 
demonstrative. she should form another attachment, 
and you should lose her, you might then discover too 
late how perfectly she is entwined in your heart. 


N. R. T.—You had better talk this matter over with 
= mother. A — girl of fifteen without money or 

ends conn with the theatre, and without any 
special education or training for the stage, would be 
certain to meet with failure and ruin in any effort she 
might make to become an actress. Do not dream of 
running away from your home. You are probably your- 
self at fault for your unhappiness. 

D. R.—As the young lady does not answer your letters, 
it is not likely that you would gain anything by asking 
her to engage herself to you at present. All you can do 
is to endeavour to make your way where you are, and 
when you are able to do so, go back and see what im- 
pression you can produce. You have no way of making 
the yo' lady answer your letters ; the most_you can 
do is to ask her to write to you as a friend, for the sake 
of old times. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


She gave them to me in the long ‘ 
Only a little bunch of flow’rets blue ; 
On my heart I kept them—I loved them so! 
They seemed like our love, strong, pure, and true. 


I loved them then, and I love them yet, 
she gave them to me with her heart. 
And told me that with had been wet, 
And begged that from them I would never part. 


But jealous, cruel time, with burning breath, 
Drank from their stems the essence of her tears, 
And left them flutt’ring in the throes of death, 
A phantom memory of those love-lit years. 


I have them now, a bunch of time-dried straw, 
Tied with a ribbon faded as can be ; 
But I shall always keep and love them more 
Because she gave them, wet with tears, to me, 
Lc. J. 


E.ten.—The formalities which follow the marriage of 
a widow can seldom be regula in the same manner 
as those of a younger bride. Circumstances must con- 
trol the entertainments which follow the marriage of a 
widow, and no fixed forms can be for them. 
A quiet taste and refined sentiments are the best regu- 
lators of these civilities. 

D. R. 8.—1. Visitors should always give the servants 
who have waited upon them some little ts, either 
in money or its equivalent. They have extra work 
in ee upon them, and therefore deserve extra 
compensation. 2. You should al call at an hour 
when you would expect to find ies ared to 
receive visitors, and not at lunch or dinner-time. 


Lia.—For yachting parties, young ladies wear either 
flannel suits of navy-blue or white, plainly but 
prettily trimmed with woollen braid, jaunty sailor hats, 
undressed kid gloves, and thick boots. A oe 
is necessary for comfort. Warm shawls should pro- 
vided, no matter how oppressive the day. A yacht may 
put out to sea in a calm to return in a gale. 

R. N.—If you are very intimate with the lady you 
might have a friendly talk with her on the subject, and 
try to help her to see the patter SS 8. patna t. But 

er hush: 


A. 8. N. D.—All things considered, it would probably 
be best for you to have an explanation with your recreant 
lover, as it oS pee that the young lady who so shame- 

betray F rand friendship and ence also de- 
ceived him, and by skilful a made him 
think that you cared nothing for . . Therefore a frank 
and judicious correspondence with him on the subject 
might lead to gratifying results. 


E. P. W.—It is for your cousin and her family to de- 
cide such a question among themselves. The pro- 
feels a strong wish t» have her dead lover's will 
ed out just as he intended it should be, and there- 

fore itis natural for her to shrink from a sordid com 
mise, while the rest of you, having no sentimental feel- 
ings on the subject, would like to see her make sure of 

something substantial. 


CANDIDE.—Pure bg fe be og is an oily, colourless 
liquid, lah aren by in uciog strong nitric and sul- 
phuric acids into glycerine, drop by drop. Nitro-g] 
explodes by hea to a certain point, by a blow, or 
the explosion, in contact with it, of any fulminate. 
as fulminating mercury. When ‘carelessly made, it 
sometimes explodes —— and yet this 
dangerous liquid can ignited and burned like 
common oil, under certain conditions. ’ 
T. F.—The Suez Canal is about 100 miles long, of 
which 75 miles are canal, while “for 25 miles it 
poueee Geese lakes, a portion of which afforded water 
of 5) ent depth, but the ter part of which re- 
quired excavating. The width, ex at those places 
where it runs through nd, is 325 feet at the 
sustoen and 72 feet at the m, and the depth 26 feet. 
bg ae through high ground the width is 195 feet 
at the surface. 


sun does not set. _In the same way the tropic 
and the tropic of Ca drawn 234 d from the 
Equator, mark the its of the area in the sun is 
vertical, some time in his yearly course. 


Parry L.—Your own common-sense should teach you 
there is no reason to believe that any ill luck attends a 
—< thirteen, unless, ind there should only be 
inner for twelve.. How could the fact that thirteen sat 
down to dinner cause one of the y to die within a 
year? If there were any truth in the belief the insur- 
ance companies should have found it out by this time ; 
but we have never heard of any aanpeny objects 
to its policy-holders sitting down to dinner as 
often as they choose. 


Cotur.—On the whole, it is always best for a girl 
situated as you are with to this matter to keep 


laughs at your ns, 
that you can do anything to influence her. Were you 
become an informer, by her to her teachers 
or parents, you would proba’ ly incur her ha‘ and if 
any serious trouble should afterwards out of the 
affair, a ter part of the blame would be apt to be laid 
to your c e. 

P. N. W.—Probably not, at least not by any legal pro~ 

In a court of law such a declaration made by 

her, and acted u by the gentleman before it had been 
withdrawn, would be loo! upon as an annulment of 
the oe But if the gentleman really loved her, 
and, like herself, was ac momentary irritation, 
she would stand a chance 0 him round, if she 
should ha) to meet him under auspicious circum- 
stances. Such a case should, if possible, 
court of Cupid, rather than in a court of law. 

Amina.—You are probably both too young to think «f 
marriage, and as your beau is yet at school, you had 
better not build too much upon his attentions. These 
youthful attachments seldom ripen into matrimony. Do 
not take the failure of your beau to write very seriously. 
He is probably wholly taken up with his lessons and 
companions. which is natural. en he returns home 
he will be just as ready to wait upon you and avow his 
love for asin the past. Marriage implies that the 
man have some means, and a regular employment 
and income. 





in no case should yousend warning d, 
or communicate with him on the subject in any manner 
whatever. In fact, your husband’s advice not to meddle 
with the affair at all would be safe to follow. 


8. J. P.—In order to be an adept in conversation a per- 
son must have ideas and information. To get ideas and 
information a man must study and read a t deal, 
observe what is going on around hir .nd le with 
persons of in e. After doing all this, in order 
es he must frequent their society 
and practise with them, and in that way learn 
how to do it with tact and elegance. 

Frep W. F.—A person orn upon the 29th of February 

ht regard either the last day of February or the 
lst of March as his birthday. The 1st of March has the 
stronger claim, however, because the 29th of February 
is the sixtieth day of the year, and so, disreg the 
poe Sone the man born on February 29th may 


his birthday on February 28th in common years, an 
that one born after noon should keep his birthday on 
March Ist. Take your choice. 
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